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FELLOWS’ SYRUP 


ITS FORMULA 


combines Mineral Foods 
and Synergistic Agents. 


ITS POSOLOGY 


One to two teaspoonfuls 
after meals. 





ITS EFFICACY 


is such that under its in- 









fluence one observes a 
rapid increase of appetite 
and a marked elevation 


of tone. 





26 Christopher St. New York, N. Y. 


Samples on Request 
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ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


has been recognized as an appropriate adjuvant in 
Roentgenotherapy. X-rays are considered to be the 
most useful single therapeutic agent in the hands of 
the dermatologist for the treatment of Eczema and 
other persistent Skin A ffections, but they may prove 
disappointing when used to the exclusion of local 





adjuvants. 








Antiphlogistine, by relieving itching and pain and, 
at the same time, softening and soothing the in- 
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durated tissues, is a valuable agent in skin diseases 









treated with X-rays. 
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THE DENVER CHEMICAL MBG. CO. 
163 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 





You may send me sample of Antiphlogistine for clinical trial, 


together with literature. 
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“Full- Automatic” Heat control is 
a silent watchman that guards 
your sterilizing process. It 
watches and regulates the ster- 


ilizer so that the water is never 
below the boiling point. It also 
prevents too fast boiling. You 
need “Full- Automatic” Safety. 


“Full-Automatic” Control—Low-water Cut-off 


Write for catalog 
showing various 
models. 


CASTLE 


1143 University Ave. 
Rochester 
New York 
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“A gentleman 
EaaE may carry. 
the disease”’ 


é 








D*: Otrver Wenpett Hoimes 
started a pretty controversy 
with his paper entitled *“The Con- 
tagiousness of Puerperal Fever." 
This disease had become a pestilence 
of fearful significance. One epidemic 
had followed another during the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. They were attrib- 
uted largely to the state of the 
weather. 


When Holmes advanced the theory 
that the disease might be transmitted 
through the agency of the physician's 
hands, Dr. Meigs of Philadelphia 
made the most vigorous protest. He 
assumed a suggestion had been made 
that doctors did not have clean 
hands, and referred to a number of 
cases of infection which had oc- 
cured in the practice of the great 
Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh, an 
“eminent gentleman.” 


Dr. Holmes replied with his usual 
spirit. He pointed out that Dr. 
Simpson had attended the dissection 
of another physician's cases—deaths 
from puerperal fever. Immediately 
afterward the ‘“‘eminent gentleman”’ 
met this disease in his own practice. 
Quoting Holmes: ‘‘As Dr. Simpson 
is a gentleman (Dr. Meigs as above), 
and as a gentleman’s hands are clean 
(Dr. Meigs as above), it follows that 
a gentleman with clean hands may 
carry the disease.”’ 





The next steps were short—to 
antiseptic surgery, to aseptic sur- 
gery, to the establishment of the 
bacterial cause of infectious diseases, 


Whenever germicidal action is 
required upon the skin or accessible 
membranes of the human body, 
Zonite may always be prescribed 
with confidence. Zonite is a germi- 
cide of real worth—a stable sodium 
hypochlorite. The value of the active 
principle, sodium hypochlorite, has 
been thoroughly demonstrated and 
well established. Zonite presents 
this agent in a standardized solution. 

Zonite is mildly alkaline, hyper- 
tonic, non-irritating and non-toxic. 
It is rich in chlorine content and 
keeps its strength indefinitely. It is 
non-hemolytic, non-coagulating. Yet 
it is penetrating, and active even in 
the presence of organic matter. 
Zonite is economical and always 
ready to use, requiring no prepara- 
tion. Moreover it is valuable over a 
broad field, meeting effectively every 
indication for its use. 


Professional endorsement follows 
a practical trial. A bottle will be 
sent on request. This will be ac- 
companied by literature which shows 
you that no unwarranted claims for 
efficacy or therapeutic value are 
made for this antiseptic. Write: 
Zonite Products Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 
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The B-D 


B-D Needles always fit 
B-D Syringes perfectly. 
They fit with a scien- 
tific precision that al- 
lows for no qualifica- 
tions whatsoever. Yale 
Needles of carbon steel, 
chromium finish have 
the keenest-cutting edge 
obtainable. Erusto 
Needles of Firth-Brear- 
ly Stainless Steel are 
rust-resisting durable 
and economical. 


luerta sine, B-D PIRODUCTS 


B-D Yale Syringes, 
Yale Quality Needles, 





YALE SYRINGE 


has proved its - - - 


DURABILITY 


The B-D Yale Syringe has demonstrated its 
durability in the laboratory of actual use. 


Physicians are learning every day that the B-D 
Yale of special-formula resistant glass really 
offers unusual resistance to the wear and tear 
of continuous usage, handling and sterilization. 
The special features of the B-D Yale, which 
make for efficiency and convenience, are very 
important. But the fact remains that durability 
is of paramount importance. 


There is a keen satisfaction in using an efficient 
syringe which is so durable that the economy 
of using it stands out in bold relief. 





Erusto Needles, 
B-D Thermometers, 
Ace Bandages, 
Asepto Syringes, 


cMade for the Profession 


Armored B-D Manometers, Spinal Manometers and Professional Leather Goods. 





Gentlemen : 
order for 
B-D Yale Syringes. 

(Check Size Wanted) 


.-1% C.C.—$1.00 
2 C. C.— $1.25 


x 


BECTON, 





Kindly enter my 
Spilecttnientibiniel (Quantity) 


5 C. C.—$2.00 
10 C. C.—$2.50 


DICKINSON 


M.E. 9 
To insure prompt shipment give dealer’s name. 





Street and No 
ee cccstsovninine adit cac mien detec , 


Dealer’s Name 
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BREON Gland Extracts in Ampoules ) 
Are POTENT! 


They are initially prepared from fresh, raw 
glands soon after removal from the animal, not from 
Where necessary special 
means are taken to preserve the solution in the am- 
The potent gland extract solutions marketed 
in ampoules by Breon for intramuscular injection 


stored, frozen material. 
poule. 


follow: 


ORCHIC EXTRACT SOLUTION 


(Concentrated) 

Contains the soluble extractives of 55 
grs. of fresh glands. This is the 
equivalent of 5% gers. of the desiccat- 
ed substance. 

This strength is much more effective 
than weaker solutions. 


OVARIAN EXTRACT SOLU- 
TION 


(Concentrated) 
Contains the soluble extractives of 40 
grs. of fresh whole ovaries; the 


equivalent of 5-1/3 grs. of desiccated 
substance. Another solution as strong 
as shown necessary by clinical use. 


CORPUS LUTEUM SOLUTION 


Contains the soluble extractives of 
about 20 grs. fresh corpora lutea, the 
equivalent of 3 grs. of the desiccated 
substance. 


EPINEPHRIN 
(Suprarenal Chloride) 


A 1:1000 solution of the active prin- 
cipal suprarenal or adrenal medulla. 


Breon Gland Extracts in ampoules are available in lcc am- 
poules and are furnished in boxes of 12 and 100 ampoules, except 
in case of Pituitary preparations as noted above. 


Supplied quickly from these offices 


GEORGE A. BREON CO., Inc. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


NEW YORK 
319 W. 50th St. 
SEATTLE 
6035 Eighth Avenue N. E. 


A solution that is rendered -free of 
foreign and irritating substances. 


PITUITARY, ANTERIOR SOLU. 
TION 


An extract from the anterior lobe of 
the pituitary body, containing th 
soluble extractives 18.5 grains of fresh 
glands. Supplied in boxes of 6, % 
and 100 ampoules. 


PITUITARY, EXTRACT SOLU: 
TION 


Obstetrical Strength 

A solution of the water soluble por 
tion of the posterior lobe of 
pituitary, physiologically standardized 
to agree with U.S.P., X. 

Supplied in % ce ampoules as well as 
1 cc; boxes of 6, 25 and 100. 


Surgical Strength 

Pituitary Extract, Surgical is twice 
the strength of the U.S.P., X stand- 
ard. Supplied in boxes of 6, 25 and 
100 ampoules. 

Pituitary Extract (Breon) reaches the 
physician with its potency unimpaired. 


LOS ANGELES 
1929 Hillhurst 

ATLANTA 
409 Rhodes Bldg. 
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Overwhelmingly the most popular 
; | lubricant for fingers and instruments 


K-Y Lubricating Jelly has greater lubricity than any other substance at 
your command — yet it clings to whatever it touches. It is non-irritating. 
On the contrary, it possesses marked emollient qualities. Reduces the 
discomfort of instrumentation to a minimum. It is non-greasy, will not 
stain clothes and can be immediately washed from hands, rubber gloves 
of instruments by rinsing in water Furthermore, K-Y Jelly is sterile. 
If you are not familiar with K-Y, let us send you a tube. 


Made only by 


( NEw BRUNSWICK, f NEW JERSEY 
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Consider the 
NON-INJURIOUS AFFINITY 
of 


MERCUROCHROME 


220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


for BODY TISSUES 





Mercurochrome, by its stain, fixes itself in body cells and 
penetrates beneath the superficial surface. When applied in 
wounds or on mucous membranes, it remains in situ for hours 
and the sterilizing or aseptic period is definitely prolonged. 
There is not only a decided bac‘ericidal action at the time of ap- 
plication, but this action is extended and, more than that, the 
field is kept aseptic for a considerable period of time, because 
of the intimate contact. Mercurochrome maintains with body cells 
and because of the pronounced bacteriostatic action exhibited 
even in exceedingly high dilutions. As body tissues are not 
damaged, 


Natural Body Defenses Are Not Interfered With 


and nature’s own method of healing progresses more rapidly. 
Mercurochrome is not a transient germicide that is washed 
away in a few minutes and that must accomplish complete steril- 
ization immediately, usually at the expense of damaged tissues, 
but it is a potent bactericide that stays where applied and in- 
sures, in addition to its immediate germicidal action, prolonged 
bacteriostatic action and a strong defense against reinfection or 
contamination. 


When attempts are made to evaluate various germicides and 
antiseptics, due weight should be given to this non-injurious 
affinity of Mercurochrome for body tissues, as it is apparent that 
this feature is largely responsible for the superior clinical re- 
sults, evidenced chiefly by prompt clean healing of wounds and 
by rapid control of mucous membrane infections, obtained with 
Mercurochrome. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Inc. Baltimore, Maryland 
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A Pla 


for Health 
nh Insurance 


By Emmet A. Pearson, M. D. 


Los Angeles 


UT of the clamor now 

being raised by laymen 

and the profession alike, 
over the “high cost of medical 
care,” there seems to come an 
increasingly intelligible pro- 
nouncement that some form of 
State Medicine or State Health 
Insurance is inevitable. At least 
that is the way it sounds in Cali- 
fornia. 

If this be so, the scheme to be 
adopted should be one formulated 
by and acceptable to the medical 
profession and not one dictated 
by politicians and Big Business. 

The problem is an international 
one; it is the subject for study 
and experiment in England and 
on the Continent, as well as in 
this country. Let us examine 
some plans suggested by others: 

(1) Real State Medicine. Dr. 
Haigh in the Harvard Graduate 
Magazine, suggests a health sys- 
tem analogous to our public 
school system which will care for 
all, rich and poor alike, who de- 
sire to avail themselves of this 
service. It would consist of large 


hospitals and clinics, the doctors 
being on a salary. This, he main- 
tains, is perfectly logical; and 
private practice, he states, would 
be permitted just as private 
schools are now allowed, with 
patients having the option of 
choosing one or the other. 

The evils of this plan are ob- 
vious—it is simply a transference 
of the army and navy system 
into civilian life. Doctors would 
live in the hospital or clinic build- 
ings, except in sparsely populated 
districts and would be required 
to report all cases to “superiors.” 

(2) The plan of Dr. M. L. Har- 
ris, President of the American 
Medical Association. The sugges- 
tion here is that each county so-. 
ciety form a medical center to 
care for ambulatory cases. It is to 
be incorporated, have legal stand- 
ing, and be managed by a board 
of directors to be elected by the 
society. This medical center is 





Read before the Medical Economics 
Committee of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association. 
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to conduct a pay clinic, the 
charges being graduated and the 
physicians paid accordingly. 
Every physician in the society 
is expected to participate and 
devote a certain amount of his 
time to this clinic. 

The population is to be divided 
into three classes: (a) those able 
to pay a just fee to the physi- 
cian; (b) those not able to pay 
the usual charge, but willing to 
pay something; (c) those able to 
pay nothing. 

Under this plan the first class 
would not use the clinic, but 
would have their own physicians 
as at present. The second and 
third classes would be eligible, 
the former paying what they are 
able to pay and the latter to be 
paid for by the community at 
reasonable rates. 

The disadvantages are: clinics 
are more efficiently handled by 
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comparatively small staffs; it 
would not be feasible to include 
all the doctors in large county 
societies; younger doctors, just 
beginning practice, would find it 
hard to make a decent living, 
since their clientele is largely 
drawn from persons in the sec- 
ond class; such a scheme would 
be very profitable to the few but 
would mean economic ruin to the 
many. 


(3) The Cornell Plan. This 
scheme is limited so far to a 
single pay clinic established by 
Cornell Medical School, offering 
comprehensive service at a mod- 
erate charge. It is largely self- 
supporting, but such a statement 
must be counterbalanced by the 
fact that this clinic is used for 
teaching purposes and thus is 
housed by the University, with 
no expenses for rent or lease. 
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With two exceptions the staff 
is on a part-time basis but all 
members are paid for their ser- 
vices, some at the rate of $1,500 
a year, others at a rate of $7.00 
for a session of 2% hours, and 
assistants at $5.00 for the same 
length of time. The patient is 
charged $1.50 a visit, aside from 
supplies and extra examinations. 
The salary range for those eligi- 
ble for this clinic service is rather 
high: 

Single person on a salary 

$1100-$1800 

Two persons on a salary 

$1600-$2200 

Three persons on a salary 

$1850-$2500 

Four persons on a salary 

$2050-$2750 

Five persons on a salary 

$2200-$3000 

Objection: 
range is so high such a plan in 


Since the salary 


11 
must seriously interfere with 
private practice.’ 

(4) The Coffey Plan. Under 


this plan, individuals earning less 
than $2,500 yearly are entitled to 
medical care under an insurance 
plan of salary deductions. The 
doctors are to be paid at rates 
similar to those established by 
the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion. For office calls, the fee of 
the latter is $1.25 and for house 
calls, $1.75. It has been suggested 
by Dr. Coffey that an organiza- 
tion be formed which will act as 
the trustee or business agent of 
its members, said trustee to col- 
lect from employers, out of the 
salary of employees, money that 
will guarantee high class medical 
care to these employees and their 
families. The patient is allowed 
his choice of physician as now. 


(Turn to Page 117) 





























An artist’s concep- 
tion of the new 
medical center plan- 
ned for New York 
City, by the New 
York Hospital-C or- 
nell Medical College 


Association. 
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in the Office 


Modernism, -bold, startling, sometimes gro- 
tesque—but never dull—has made its influence 
felt on office decoration and furnishings. These ex- 
amples show to what lengths originality is carried 
in business and medical offices of the new mode. 


The office on the opposite page belongs to an 


executive of the International Ticket Scales Cor- 
poration. The table is built in against the wall, and 
houses six chairs similar to the one shown with- 
drawn. 


Notice the adaptation of fireplace and andirons 
to modern design in the quarters of the same com- 
pany, shown below. 


G. W. Harting, New York, was the photog- 
rapher. 
(Turn the Page) 





os 


An Indianapolis dentist owns the consultation 
room shown above, which, though more conven- 
tional, has a modern note of severity. 


The consultation room below was designed by 
a New York physician, for himself. 


The office on the opposite page was designed 
by the president of the Stehli Fabrics Corporation, 
likewise for his own use. 
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The Technique 


INCE the advent of per- 
s sonal motion picture equip- 

ment, the amount of infor- 
mation on the use of this medium 
in medicine has been greatly 
augmented by the many surgeons 
who have utilized their hobby to 
further their professional inter- 
ests. It is my purpose in this ar- 
ticle to present to the surgeon 
who has only recently acquired 
filming equipment some data on 
the requisites of surgical film- 
ing, and some of the experiences 
of his colleagues who have long 
since become accustomed to the 
clicking of their cameras in the 
operating room. 

Let us assume the surgeon has 
been using his camera during 
recreational hours long enough 
to have become familiar with the 
factors of exposure and lighting 
and that he knows something of 
lenses. In transferring his 16 
millimeter camera from use out- 


of-doors to the operating room, 
his first consideration should be 
of the lens. Upon its speed will 
depend the amount of light 
needed for successful results. For 
example, if he uses the popular 
one-inch £:3.5 cine lens, he will 
need approximately two and one 
half times more light than he 
would need if he used the faster 
one-inch f:1.9 lens. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
the faster lenses are most de- 
sirable. However, any — needed 
amount of light may be provided 
and there are other factors to 
consider, besides. The depth of 
focus in the slower lenses is 
greater than in the fast ones, 
which may be a point of import- 
ance in photographing a deep in- 
cision clearly. Again, the faster 
lenses come only in focal length 
of one inch or less. Even though 
a one-inch lens may be focused 














The photo 
on the op- 
posite page 
illustrates 
the use of 
the Surg-O- 
Ray, the new 
special light- 
ing device 
for surgical 
movies, and 
is published 
by courtesy 
of the Bell & 
Howell Co. 
(At right) a 
strip of typi- 
cal surgical 
film. 








of Surgical Movies 


By Louis M. Bailey 


Educational Films Editor, “Movie Makers” 








as closely as one and a half feet 
(which is not often the case) the 
camera and cameraman _ are 
practically upon the operating 
table. By substituting a two-inch 
for the one-inch lens, the camera 
can be three feet, or twice the 
minimum distance, away from 
the subject and still include the 
same field of image. If it is de- 
sirable to be still farther from 
the table the three or four-inch 
lens may be used and the same 
size image as afforded by the 
one-inch lens retained. To save 
the changing of lenses it is sug- 
gested the distance the camera 
is placed from the table be kept 
uniform. This also enables the 
surgeon to become thoroughly 
familiar with one lens, a factor 
of convenience until his know- 
ledge of lenses becomes more ex- 
tensive. 

Having selected a lens, the 
next consideration is its focusing. 
In no form of camera work is 
this factor of more importance 
than in surgical filming, for only 
the field of operation should be 
included. That means that most 
of the pictures should be made in 
extreme closeup. Where too large 
a field is included rubber gloves, 
gauze, forceps and sheeting as- 
sume an undue’ importance, 
whereas the film should be en- 
tirely confined to the field of 
surgical operation. 

The two methods of focusing 
open to the surgeon are, first, 
focusing on the film, directly or 
by means of a prism, and, second, 
by accurate setting of the scale 
on the lens by measuring with a 
tape the distance between the 
subject matter and camera. 
Where one point of focus is to 
be used throughout the opera- 
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tion, the tape method is satis. 
factory. But when the focus is 
to be changed one or more times 
during operative procedure, it is 
hardly feasible to measure from 
operating field to lens for each 
change. In such a case, the visual 
focus-on-film method should be 
used. 

Direct view-finders off-set a 
short distance from the lens, 
focusing at such close distances 
as two feet or less causes the 
actual center, as registered on 
the film in the aperture, to be 
displaced in the finder. The 
nearer one works, the more ob- 
vious this becomes. Films in 
which the actual operation was 
completely off the screen have 
resulted from disregarding this 
factor. 

For the visual focus method 
there are cameras with this fea- 
ture built in and accessories are 
available for use on certain other 
makes of 16 millimeter cameras 
which are extremely satisfactory. 
One device of this sort makes 
possible visual focusing as close 
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as eight inches to the subject 
matter. For the tape measuring 
method, the lens should be cali- 
brated accurately by the lens or 
camera manufacturer for the 
distances at which the work is to 
be done. At any rate, no matter 
which method of focusing is 
chosen, it is most desirable to 
have some means of viewing the 
subject matter directly on the 
film in the camera aperture, so 
that the object can be accurately 
centered on the film. 

If the subject matter is not 
placed accurately by means of 
viewing it directly on the film, 
the distance between the direct 
view-finder and the lens, above 
or below, or to the right or left, 
must be carefully measured and 
allowance made when looking in 
the finder. This is not always 
practicable, however, depending 
on the nature of the work to be 
done. Perhaps a better method, 
if the distance from camera to 
subject is fixed, as recommended, 
would be to make a small mark 

(Turn to Page 107) 





This is the stepladder filming platform used by 


Dr. Daniel C. Borden, a pioneer in surgical movies. 























It’s an odd thing about medicine ! 


HY DOES AN OTHERWISE SANE 
MAN MEET THIS EXPENSE WITH- 
OUT A QUIVER — 


A #322 SURCHARGE 
FOR THESE SEATS — 
BUT THEY'RE WORTH 
\T, AGNES ! 


















WHILE AN ESSENTIAL CHARGE 
MOVES HIM PROFOUNDLY | ? 

















For a copy of this cartoon on cardboard 
write to Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. 











The Doctor 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


“The professional or salaried person may, by 
means of small annual deposits during productive 
years, provide, through a Deferred Annuity, an as- 
sured income for the rest of life after attaining a 


designated age.” 


FTER a year of disillusion- 
ment in Wall Street, 
numerous lay investors 

have lost confidence in their own 
financial judgment. There ap- 
pears to be a growing yearning 
to find a formula for financial in- 
dependence which will be imper- 
vious to the personal weaknesses, 
shortcomings, and temperamental 
unfitness of the investor himself. 
Professional men and executives, 
who are proficient At earning 
money, have begun to question 
their own capacity to conserve 
capital. They may enjoy the ad- 
venture of speculation and self 
investment, but in their soberer 
moments they sense the need of 
a financial programme which will 
constitute a hedge against their 
own errors in judgment. 

There is a way to eliminate 
the personal equation from in- 
vestments—to assure oneself an 
estate for protection against old 
age, illness and premature death, 
irrespective of the financial tides 
and irrespective of one’s own ca- 
pacity to read and interpret the 
financial signposts. The great in- 
surance companies, for example, 
will contract to buy you an in- 
come for life, or to pay an in- 
come for life to a designated 
beneficiary. 

The arrangement is known as 
an annuity, which in some re- 
spects is the very life of insur- 
ance. In selling life insurance 


the company hopes the policy- 
holder is healthy and will live 
long, deferring the time of pay- 
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ment of benefits. On the other 
hand, in the case of annuities, 
payable for life, the company 
gains from the early death of the 
annuitant and will write policies 
for the aged and the infirm as 
well as for the young and the 
robust. 

The annuity gives the lay in- 
dividual the assurance that his 
finances will be managed by 
competent experts, and that he 
will not suffer financially from 
his own unreliable impulses and 
emotions market-wise. The an- 
nuity frees the individual from 
dependence in old age in stock 
market tips that make good. The 


annuity stands up and remains. 
valuable through panics and in- 


dustrial crises. It is not wiped 
out through margin calls or 
through depreciation in the mar- 
ket value of speculative securi- 
ties. The annuity frees the indi- 
vidual from suffering from his 
own financial incompetence and 
amateurishness. The annuity, 
though not promising a high rate 
of return—it figures on the aver- 
age around 4.8%—promises safe- 
ty of principle, which lay inves- 
tors nowadays have come to ap- 
preciate. 

Some individuals do not wholly 
distrust their own financial ca- 
pacity, but would like to be re- 
sponsible for handling a fraction, 
perhaps half, of their annual 
savings. But they would also like 
to hedge against their own falli- 
bility, by putting a portion of 
their surplus beyond their own 
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reach. This goal can be obtained annuities and endowments. 

by allocating half of one’s annual In setting forth the uses of an 
savings to securities and the annuity, one of the principal mu- 
other half to the purchase of (Turn to Page 93) 











CANVASS of most of 

A the county medical so- 

cieties in the United 

States has brought together for 

comparison a number of officially 

adopted and published fee sched- 
ules—65 of them, to be exact. 

Some are complete, others cover 





What’s the Average 


only a few cases; some were pub- 
lished many years ago, others are 
very recent—so that a true com- 
parison was difficult. 

These figures show the lowest, 
highest and average fees for 
specific cases, as computed from 
the sixty-five schedules: 


Medical Group 
Lowest Highest Average 
NR WORE ei cdrecccsintsssascasecisoscsses $1.00 $15.00 $2.42 
Additional mileage ........ .50 p. mi 5.00 1.00 
COMUIEREIOT.  hcosesccccesscecssts 2.00 50.00 15.28 
Subsequent calls _............ 3.00 5.00 4.00 
Call in passing. .............. 1.50 3.00 2.00 
OES Ger 1.00 15.00 3.44 
SRNR 1.00 10.00 3.85 
Additional mileage ......... .50 p. mi 10.00 1.48 
COMBUIEREION — ...0c.cescsecscesee 5.00 50.00 14.13 
Subsequent calls ............ 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Special Fees 
PPROBCERDUION: s.ccsesescessesscccese wm. 2.00 1.23 
OUT eccacctdiicnastevnciqpacs 2.00 25.00 6.11 
WORN Sisdcstsickiccsencass 1.00 5.00 1.42 
Administering serum ...... 1.50 25.00 8.62 
Treatment gonorrhea .... 2.00 50.00 18.88 
Treatment syphilis ....... 2.00 100.00 22.00 
Administering salvarsan.. 1.00 25.00 15.00 
pg | RI 1.00 5.00 3.60 
Civil Service Examination 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Health certificate ............ 1.00 5.00 4.21 
Consultation by letter .... 2.00 10.00 5.50 
Death certificate .............. 1.00 5.00 3.00 
Consultation by telephone 1.00 10.00 4.22 
peer 1.00 5.00 3.47 
Insurance Examination.... 5.00 50.00 16.43 
Legal opinion ............00 25.00 200.00 137.50 
Medico-legal cases ... 10.00 500.00 129.17 
Legal autopsy .......... 25.00 300.00 78.75 
Ordinary autopsy 15.00 50.00 30.00 
Life Insurance Examination 2.00 100.00 22.33 
Obstetrical Group 
Lowest Highest Average 
Ordinary case in city ............ $15.00 $500.00 $35.00 
Ordinary case in country ...... 20.00 35.00 25.00 
Premature labor or miscarriage 15.00 1000.00 100.00 
Complicated cases, Hemorrhages 
& Convulsion ....:....ccceee 10.00 100.00 50.00 
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Application of forceps «0. 10.00 1000.00 
EEDA 25.00 150.00 
Caesarean Section ...........c0ccecee 100.00 5000.00 


Repairing perineum, immediate 5.00 extra 100.00 


‘Shy 
PEE? feo 


90.00 
70.00 
600.00 
25.00 


Extra for more than 4 hours’ 1.00 perhr. 5.00 per hr. 2.50 


Delivering detained placenta.. 5.00 50.00 
Assisting obstetric cases ........ 10.00 50.00 
Placenta previa or eclampsia 50.00 150.00 
Delivery of twins. ...........cccccosse 50% additional 
RII AcsacbcchAcddpcaantchspdcaustaseaas 25.00 25.00 
Circumcision of infants ........ 5.00 10.00 
Dilatation and curettage of 

a ae 20.00 50.00 
Addition mileage .........cccoree .50 per mile 


Gynecology Group 
Lowest Hiohest 


NE SR RTE $25.00 $100.00 
Laceration of cervix ................ 25.00 ~ 150.00 
Extraction of uterine polypi.. 25.00 200.00 
Repairing of lacerated perineum 10.00 150.00 
IMME 5 Sc cccntcsnsccseendbiceduccsnes 100.00 500.00 


Operation lacerated 





perineum when old 25.00 200.00 
Operation fibroid ..............000 50.00 300.00 
Operation lacerated cervix uteri 25.00 100.00 

Electricity Group 
Lowest Highest 
X-ray examination .............000 $5.00 $200.00 
Faradic, galvanic or static 

IIE. i isiceticebssctaccponesse 1.00 5.00 

Radiograph 3.00 20.00 





Surgual Group 


Operations From 


Amputations 











Shoulder joint ssanatobsaddbintsebapsdbinesegesaees 100 
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RINT PIII 9 cos ocacnlenccccedondessabeedbaushesstoumbneses 
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(Turn to Page 79) 
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25.00 
25.00 
90.00 


25.00 
8.00 


25.00 


Average 


Average 
$30.00 


3.00 
10.00 





ET us throw away our blue 
glasses and turn our eyes 

to the future. The things 
that threatened us a year ago 
have mostly been removed. The 
prospects we looked forward to 
with so much enthusiasm when 
business was booming, although 
nearly forgotten, are still await- 
ing development. 

There is no reason to change 
our opinion that we are coming 
to a tremendous expansion in the 
fields of chemistry, aeronautics, 
road building, motor transporta- 
tion, farm electrification, gas dis- 
tribution through long pipe lines, 
automatic business machines, and 
marketing. Almost before we 
know it we will once again be 
absorbed in making studies of 
new methods, new mechanical 
devices and new materials. 

A multitude of infant indus- 
tries will spring up all about us 
to absorb idle men and women 
as well as those released by new 
labor-saving machines. We al- 
Ways exaggerate good news dur- 
ing good times, and bad news 
during bad times. Busines never 
gets as good as we think it is 
nor as bad as we believe it to be. 
Conditions are far less serious 
today than generally represented. 

We now enter a new era better 
equipped with tools, methods and 
materials than ever before. Let 
us think not of the distant fu- 
ture and of fantastic dreams, but 
only of near realities. Let us pic- 
ture a decade that will bring in- 
creasing precision on the part of 
workers; a greater linking of 
machines into continuous pro- 


cesses; a rapid widening of the 
system of interchangeable parts; 
and a multitude of new industrial 
applications for chemistry, phy- 
sics, biology and other arts. 

The next ten years will be in 
fact, as well as name, an age of 
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Everybody’s 


... the fu- 
ture of life and 
business in the 
United States 
is bright with 
hope. The time 
to buy and 
build is when 
business is bad, 
times are hard, 
earnings are 
unsatisfactory, 
and_ industrial 
disc ourage- 


ment is wide- fo 
spread.” 
Ens 


speed. The endeavor to increase 
materially the speed of ocean 
liners will mean new types of 
engines, the use of lighter and 
stronger metal alloys and hulls 
of modified form. Ship building, 
that is now leading the way in 
the recovery of industry, will 
carry the United States rapidly 
to that position of maritime im- 
portance justified by the wealth 
and power of the nation. Quickly 
we have risen to second place 
among the nations in ship-build- 
ing, and very soon we will ex- 
pand the present agreements 
which already call for 700,000 
gross tons of ships costing more 
than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars. The early result for us will 
be parity in merchant ships, and 
this is no less important than 
parity in warships. 
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Drawn by Hugh Ferris, for American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. 


Air travel right now leads all 
the factors governing the transi- 
tion about to take place in Ameri- 
ean life. Our automobiles in- 
creased from 8,000 in 1900 to 
more than 25,000,000 today. The 
number of airplanes in use in the 
United States last year was ap- 
proximately 9,000. Before the 
year 1940, we will doubtless be 
well on the way to many millions. 
The rate of progress will depend 
on the development of fool-proof 
planes. The perfection of ma- 
chines that will ascend and de- 
scend vertically will . quickly 
make travel by plane universal. 

The spread of travel by air 
will bring a radical revision in 
the viewpoints of railroad man- 
agements. The rail carriers will 
be forced to recognize that they 
must prepare to carry freight 
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and passengers by every possi- 
ble means. We may even expect 
some of forward-looking ,rail- 
roads to become interested as 
owners in big pipe lines trans- 
porting natural gas, oil, gasoline 
and various other products. 
Demand for air travel is now 
growing as fast as facilities can 
be provided. People are losing 
their fear of this mode of trans- 
portation. The cost of travel has 
been reduced from 11 cents per 
mile to a little less than 8 cents. 
In some sections, particularly 
California, the air fare has been 
cut to a figure that parallels the . 
rail fare. Bearing in mind that 
the present rate of growth of air 
travel is 100 per cent a year, we 
may with good reason entertain 
the idea that before the present 
(Turn to Page 89) 








That Malpractice 


By J. B. H. Waring, M. D. 


Cincinnati 


BVIOUSLY, professional 
O protection is a highly im- 

portant economic phase 
of the practice of medicine, and 
especially of surgery. Yet, it is 
difficult to recollect a single ex- 
haustive article on the subject. 

Our medical journals are full 
of rare and unusual cases, usual- 
ly terminating in recovery; we 
are feasted on a large series of 
brilliant surgical forays without 
a single death immediately 
chargeable to the surgery; but 
when it comes to the question of, 
or rather the absolute necessity 
for professional protection, our 
medical writers are strangely si- 
lent. 

Malpractice is a rather disa- 
greeable subject to handle; a dif- 
ficult one to handle from the 
professional side. 

The minute a physician re- 
ceives his license to practice and 
accepts his first case for treat- 
ment, that minute he begins to 
need professional protection; and 
for the rest of his professional 
life, even perhaps for several 
years after his retirement from 
practice, he still requires the 
same protection. 

Thousands of doctors’ go 
through an entire generation or 
two in medicine without the 
slightest professional protection, 
and, it may be, without ever feel- 
ing the need of it. Yet here and 
there the blow falls out of a 
clear sky, with crushing force. 
It may fall upon some earnest 
worker, whose practice is grow- 
ing normally, who perhaps owns 
his own home and a moderate 
bank account. 

I hold.no brief for the doctor 





who through ignorance, careless- 
ness or gross neglect, becomes 
the target for a malpractice 
suit; but the average malpractice 
suit threat, or actual suit today, 
is at bottom usually an effort to 
evade payment of a bill for pro- 
fessional services rendered; or a 
cunning form of blackmail aided 
and abetted by unscrupulous law- 
yers, and, I am sorry to say, 
often made possible by equally 
unscrupulous fellow practitioners. 
Without medical testimony in 
support, the average malpractice 
action would fail to get under 
way at all. 

But consider the average phy- 
sician, who is competent, well- 
trained and conscientious in his 
professional work. Perhaps it 
is surgery, or a fracture, or some 
special line of work he is_ pur- 
suing, or X-ray, or radium, or 
some form of medical or sur- 
gical electricity. He presents his 
bill for professional services, and 
by return mail receives a bristling 
epistle of complaint against his 
services; reflections upon his 
professional knowledge and abil- 
ity, and winding up perhaps with 
a threat to bring a counter action 
for malpractice damages in case 
the doctor proceeds with collec- 
tion of his bill. 

What is the doctor going to 
do about it? Is he going to drop 
abruptly collection of the account 
justly due; tacitly admit the 
possible justice of the complaints 
against his professional ability 
and attention; and _ encourage 
these people to bluff their way 
out of future doctor bills by the 
same tactics? 

Or is he going to proceed with 
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collection of his account by due 
process of law? 

Many a good doctor and true 
is abruptly bluffed and frightened 
into submission, and quickly 
abandons any idea he had of col- 
lecting the bill. That is just 
what the party of the second 
part is playing for, and what 
they want him to do! No collec- 
tion efforts, no malpractice suit. 
In other words there is malprac- 
tice if the doctor persists in try- 
ing to collect his bill; but if he 


“=. . much worry and 
loss of sleep—unless the 
victim enjoys profession- 
al protection.” 


is willing to be good and submit 
to the holdup, there is no mal- 
practice. 

Such a situation requires care- 
ful study. A malpractice threat, 
and a possible malpractice suit 
instituted, is not going to help 
any one’s practice. The public 
is all too willing to believe the 
worst of any man, at least a 
considerable portion of the un- 
thinking public. In many | in- 
stances institution of a malprac- 

(Turn to Page 111) 
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W here are Those 


An Editorial . .. 


than the almost universal desire to be somewhere else 

than where one is? The gazer at the seashore sees a ship 
slide majestically along the horizon, and craves with all his 
soul to be on board, bound for distant places. At the rail of 
the ships stands a bulgy-eyed cluster of seafarers, their feet 
aching for the touch of land. F 

We stand upon this hill, and yearn to be on yonder hill. 
We fret away our lives in this valley believing the next one 
to contain charm, happiness, contentment. Only those 
whose stupidity is extensively bovine rest for any length of 
time in the belief that they have achieved the final earthly 
desiradatum; and even cows have been known to wander 
away to fields supposedly greener. 

Doctors of medicine, not generally being in this latter 
class, are as susceptible to the greener fields fallacy as any 
human. If there is a physician who at one time or another 
has not believed that his colleagues in the next state had 
fewer night calls, less collection grief, and more patients 
than himself, I should like to meet him. 

I am reminded particularly of this quality in human 
nature by the response that has come to the article “Medical 
Subsidy,” by Dr. Kendall, Maine’s Commissioner of Health, 
published in July MEDICAL EcoNomics. This told of a small 
yearly guarantee offered by a number of villages in the State 
of Maine to resident doctors, and occasioned by the lack of 
a medical school within the state. From Georgia, from 
Nebraska, from Texas, Kansas, and several more, have come 
letters asking for a list of the communities making the offer. 

I cannot believe that the small guarantee held out is the 
real inducement to these doctors. I prefer to feel that the 
real consideration for which the writers of these letters are 
willing to drop their present practices and cross several 
states to start anew, is the thought of living in a community 
that shows a definite appreciation of a physician’s service. 
Such a place, they reason, must surely be a medical Utopia— 
a place where folks bow reverently as their guardian with 
the kit-bag passes serenely down the street, a place where 
patients arrive faithfully at the appointed hour and depart 
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T there a single trait of human nature any more curious 
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Greener Fields? 


by K Slerdon Oaktz 


in a spirit of humble obedience, a place where “Please 
Remit” is known no more! 

And yet I dare say that the rocks and scrub in the state 
of Maine differ little from those in Kansas, or Texas, or 
Nebraska. I dare say that the blue Utopian vista would as 
quickly fade into grim reality, that the residue of ornery 
inhabitants would turn out to be very near the percentage 
found in Georgia or Oklahoma, or any other of our common- 
wealths. 

I will even venture the opinion that a physician who 
cannot lift himself above the difficulties of his present prac- 
tice, would find himself equally unhappy working under the 
subsidy plan in Maine. He might easily find himself more 
miserable still in his new surroundings, for it takes no great 
stretch of the imagination to picture the difficulties arising 
out of partial dependence on the community treasury—the 
arbitrary authority of village elders, a superciliousness 
among the patients, the dampening threat of being “dis- 
charged,” to mention only three. 

There is a lot of truth in the tradition that a successful 
business man would have been successful in any other busi- 
ness. I think it is equally true that a physician or surgeon 
who is outstanding in one community would have been 
equally outstanding in another. My plea, therefore, to 
doctors who are too willing to drop the practice that now 
seems so drab, and catch the first train to the hazy and allur- 
ing crossroad a thousand miles away, is to sit down for an 
hour’s introspection. 

Where lies the cause of the discontent? Is it in the 
fact that there are obstacles to a pleasant and lucrative 
practice—or is it ii the fact that one has not found a way 
to overcome these obstacles? Communion with one’s self 
may produce the answer? And the answer may cause one 
to gird his loins in determination to fight it out on the spot. 
As to the manner of fighting it out, that is something no 
outsider can solve. 

At least let us remember that happiness does not come 
with scurrying from one place to another, seeking an elusive 
Utopia. Far better to save the carfare, brace the head up 
high, and carry on! 
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trial city with a population of 

50,000. It is situated forty 
miles southwest of Chicago and is 
the seat of one of the largest 
locks on the nationally-known 
Deep Waterway Project. It was 
named for Louis Joliet, one of the 
early explorers of the Mississippi 
River. It supports two hospitals 


] wate Illinois, is an indus- 











The Woodruf 


By E. K. Cheesman 








and a tuberculosis sanitarium, 
and has an enviable reputation 
because of its schools and their 
accomplishments. 

This story is about a new, 
thoroughly modern and beautiful 
clinic building that Joliet has 
lately acquired—the “Woodruff 
Clinic.” It is named for Dr, 
Harry Woodruff, who is respon- 
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The Spanish architecture and Spanish mode 





of decoration are evident in these two photographs 
of the Woodruff Clinic, showing the entrance to 
the building, and the reception room vista. 


sible for its materialization. 

The building is strictly Span- 
ish in architecture, combining the 
dreamy loveliness of Old Spain 
with the conservatism of medi- 
cine. The exterior walls are of 
plaster; around each of the lower 
front windows and the central 
windows on each side of the up- 
per floor is a wrought iron grille. 
The gay awnings at the front are 
useful and ornamental. 

From the main lobby, as one 
enters, there is a door leading 
into the Clinic Drug Store. An- 
other leads into the reception 
room. Between these doors is 
the information desk and switch- 
board. The attendant here is in 
direct touch with all private of- 
fices and makes note of all pa- 
tients as they enter, and of the 
nature of their call. The floor 
here and in the reception room is 
of brown, cream and green tile. 

The Spanish atmosphere is 
seen and felt in the furnishings 
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of the reception room. They are 
of almost severe design, with 
brown leather upholstery. Divans 
stand invitingly against the walls 
around the room, with occasional 
tables on which stand lamps, 
with touches of dull red in their 
shades. Other lamps in ‘ the 
room carry out the subdued tones 
of green which are mingled 
throughout with the creams and 
brown and red. The whole effect 
is satisfying and restful. 

In a corner, opposite the en- 
trance, stands a life-size bust of 
George H. Woodruff, father of 
Doctors Harry and Frank Wood- 
ruff. He came to the community 
in 1834, and, being of a literary 
turn of mind, wrote much of its 
history. 

The staircase leading to the 
second, or mezzanine floor, is in 
almost the center of the recep- 
tion room. It has a wrought iron 
banister and newel post lamps. 
Half-way up, the stairway sep- 
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arates at right angles, each side 
leading to a corridor on the upper 
floor. Above the landing here, a 
niche in the wall holds a palm- 
like plant, whose tall fronds con- 
trast against the soft cream- 
color, rough plaster wall. The 
roof above here is entirely of 
glass, letting the light into the 
reception room below, which real- 
ly is a patio. 

A corridor runs entirely around 
three sides of the reception room, 
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MEDICAL ECONOMICS 


from which open various offices; 
the same plan holds on the sec- 
ond floor. The floor of the cor- 
ridors and the stairs is in black 
and white. 

Doctors Harry and Frank 
Woodruff, and the former’s son, 
Dr. George Woodruff, are eye, 
ear, nose and throat ‘specialists, 
Another son, Dr. Lewis Wood- 
ruff, is an internist. This group 
occupies the greater half of the 

(Turn to Page 87) 
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When 
children 


have coryza 
watch the 
middle ear 


OST cases of otitis media 
in children result from 
extension of a common cold 
or the coryza associated with 
influenza or the exanthemata. 
Unless the primary inflamma- 
tion in the rhinopharynx is 
treated vigorously, there is 
always the danger that the 
infection may travel through 
the Eustachian tube and into the 
middle ear cavity. 





Pediatrists and otologists alike urge 
the necessity of watching the middle 
ear in all cases of coryza in children. By 
advising frequent nasal instillations of 
a light oily solution containing men- 
thol, eucalyptol, camphor and chlorbu- 
tinol— Mistol—it is believed that many 
cases of otitis media can be prevented 
or even checked in their beginning. 


The use of Mistol is effective treat- 
ment for all conditions of nasal con- 
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is written by a registered physician. 








Mistol 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF NUJOL 


Note: Every advertisement for Mistol in the medical press 
© 1929 Stanco Inc. 





gestion. Its anticongestive and stimu- 
lating ingredients are contained in a 
light oil possessing the most favorable 
properties for spreading on and cling- 
ing to the nasal mucosa, so that the 
preparation reaches every part and is 
not readily washed away by accumu- 
lated secretions. 


Mistol assures greater comfort for 
little coryza patients and also protec- 
tion for their ears. It may be diluted 
one-half with Nujol, for infants, and 
proportionately for children. 












Here are three pictures of the famous “Gingerbread House,” built at 
a cost of $50,000 by the manufacturer of Wheatsworth, partly as a hobby, 
partly as an advertisement. The curious building is located at the factory 
grounds in Hamburg, N. J., and was designed by Joseph Urban. 
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(ANALGESIQUE) Pronounced "BEN Gay! 





Gives prompt 
relief in the 
pamet.... 


Excellent in 
the external 
treatment of 
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THOS. LEEMING & CO., inc. 
101 West 31st Street, New York City. 


| shall be pleased to receive gratis, triple samples of 
“BEN-GAY", the original French Analgesique Baume. 
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lower floor with consultation, ex- 
amination, operation, recovery 
and business offices. The floors 
here have a black center with buff 
porders, and the curtains are of 
golden brown repp. 

There are twelve suites on the 
second floor, comprising: Com- 
pletly equipped laboratories, met- 
abolism room; X-ray department; 
and physical-therapy department. 

One particularly interesting 
suite is that conducted by two 
brothers. One specializes in ob- 
stetrics and the other in pedia- 
trics. One of the most engaging 
features about it is the children’s 
reception room, equipped with ju- 
venile furnishings. There is a 
diminutive davenport, an open- 
shelved bookcase, filled with 
bright colored toys and books, 
and a small chair holding two 
dolls. Nursery rhymes, illustrat- 
ed in colors and framed, hang 
upon the walls. It is a place 
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where adults are alien and it can 
easily be imagined with what pa- 
tience a sick child would wait in 
that room. 

A dentist, a urologist, a sur- 
geon, a woman obstetrician, a 
general practitioner and an X-ray 
man complete the roster. 

There are, in all, twelve physi- 
cians, all working in friendly har- 
mony. They are not organized. 
Each has as little or as much 
help as he sees fit to have. They 
have found it especially advan- 
tageous to have a number of spe- 
cialists located in one building. 

The building is centrally locat- 
ed and occupies a 60 by 70-foot 
lot. It is one year old, and was 
built at a cost of $75,000. It has 
proven to be a definite success, 
both artistically and financially. 
Indeed, it is a credit to the pro- 
fession that it represents, and is, 
further, the pride of its commun- 
ity! 





This is the reception room of the Woodruff Clinic, and 
shows the balcony where most of the offices are located. 
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FTER reading “Doctors’ 
Wives,” the new novel of 
medical life in America, 
we have decided that no book will 
ever give an accurate portrait of 
a physician’s domestic life until 
euthors abandon for good and all 
the following popular notions: 

1. That all young doctors 
start their medical career in a 


luxurious bachelor apartment, 
superintended by an Irish (and 
widowed) housekeeper, whose 


cooking cannot be equalled. 

2. That such doctors, when 
they finally marry, always marry 
one of the young and beautiful 
nurses at the hospital where 
their names are spoken of with 
reverence; and are immediately 
suspected by their new wives of 
having love affairs with all the 
women patients who visit the of- 
fice downstairs. 

8. That all doctors, through- 
out their lives, are habitually 
breaking off their conversations 
with their wives, and rushing 


out the door like a firehorse, on 
the slightest kind of pretext. 
Some day someone will write 
a book in which doctors will live 
naturally, talk with their wives 
naturally, and have the natural 
worries about last month’s groc- 
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er’s bill. If that ever happens 
you will see it mentioned here. 


In the meantime, people whose 
daughters are engaged to marry 
physicians should be careful to 
keep “Doctors’ Wives” out of 
sight. 

* * * 


By the way, please don’t con- 
fuse “Doctors’ Wives” with the 
“Diary of a Physician’s Wife,” 
which has been running serially 
in MEDICAL Economics for the 
past year, and which closed in the 
last issue. While we much pre- 
fer to let the material we pub- 
lish speak for itself, we can’t 
help saying that the latter seems 
to us to be a more accurate pic- 
ture of the average American 
physician’s first year of practice 
than any American novel yet 
written. That opinion appears 
to be shared by a number of 
readers who have written to ask 
whether “The Diary of a Phy- 
sician’s Wife” is to be put out in 
book form. 

The answer is: It may be. A 
well-known book publisher is 
now thinking about it, at least. 
Tf this serial (which actually is 
the story of a medical family’s 
first year) does come out in book 
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form, there will be an announce- 
ment of it here. 
* * 


The desk where MEDICAL Eco- 
NoMIcs is put together each 
month is not really as bad as the 
title at the head of this column 
sounds. As a matter of fact, the 
desk is sometimes almost neat. 
Occasionally, we have even been 
known to spend a whole morning 
just straightening things up, put- 
ting all the pins and clips in their 
right places, and then spending 
the first two hours of the after- 
noon basking around in the rays 
of a spotless desk-top. 

* * * 


But column titles are not 
found on every. bush, and we’re 
going to try this one out for a 
while, irrespective of its truth. 
(Perhaps we can even take it as 
an excuse to let things pile up 
now and then). 

* * =“ 

Occasionally we are asked why 
we don’t make the dimensions of 
MEDICAL EcoNomics longer and 
wider, make it like, for example, 
the Literary Digest, or even The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

The answer is: Did you ever 
try to fold the Literary Digest 
into a convenient size for carry- 
ing in the side pocket? Did you 
ever try balancing a copy of the 
Saturday Evening Post on its 
edge long enough to read one ar- 
ticle, or even half an article? 

The book you are now holding 


—Cartoon from “The New Yorker” 


measures five by a little less than 
eight inches, or about a half- 
inch larger all around than a 
good-sized wallet—and is prac- 
tically as easy to handle and 
carry. It goes through the mail 
better, slips into a desk drawer 
better, rests in the lap better, 
slides into the side-pocket of a 
coat better, and can be crowded 
into a fully packed grip better, 
than a large magazine. 

If you don’t believe it, try 
just once carrying a copy of The 
Saturday Evening Post to a 
medical meeting and _back- 


The truth is, it would be a 
whole lot easier to paste articles 
into shape if our pages were 
more like the wide open spaces 
of Collier’s or the former Liber- 
ty. It is no cinch to pack every- 
thing we want to between these 
two covers—in fact, a lot of the 
advantage of this size is on the 
side of the reader. 


There can be no real business 
depression when eighty members 
of a single medical society can 
between them raise the sum of 
$4,500 to finance a campaign on 
health education, as happened 
recently in Tacoma (the story ap- 
peared last month). A little more 
of the same spirit. on the part of 
business and industrial leaders 
and there wouldn’t be any more 
talk about depression. 


—THE MANAGING Eb. 
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66 OOK out, doctor, don’t 
push that man. If you 
don’t use force, you won’t 

get violence.” y 

It was during my service as 
medical superintendent of a State 
Hospital that I heard this whis- 
pered warning. The speaker was 
one of our supervisors—Jim At- 
kins I shall call him—and he was 
addressing a young interne. The 
doctor wanted a particularly un- 
ruly patient to go from a hallway 
into one of the wards, and was 
about to give him a shove. There 
was nothing cruel or harmful in 
the doctor’s plan; but Jim Atkins 
had lived with hospital inmates 
many years and had a philosophy 
born of experience. 

The doctor came over to where 
I was standing, and the super- 
visor followed. “Leave him to me, 
doctor,” Jim said, “and Ill get 
him in.” 

“All right,” was the answer, 
“we'll see how you do it.” 

“Oh,” said the supervisor, “it 
may take fifteen minutes or as 
much as two hours. I'll stand 
and talk with him and after a 
while he will just naturally do 
what we want.” 

Jim Atkins had entered the 
hospital service as an attendant 
the same year that I began my in- 
terneship. After a few years he 
became a supervisor, and during 
the many years that he held that 
position it seemed that the pa- 
tients on his wards “just natur- 
ally’ did what he wanted them to 
do 


A good supervisor is the very 
best asset of a ward physician. 
He is the point of contact be- 
tween the doctor and the patients, 
as well as between the doctor and 
the other workers in the depart- 
ment. I selected supervisors with 
meticulous care. 
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Jim Atkins . Supervisor 


As told to Frederick A. Fenning 


Jim had a brother, Jerry, who 
also worked at the institution. 
They were alert, energetic young 
men of meagre education and 
were advanced to supervisorships 
at about the same time. Jerry 
attracted the attention of a rather 
eminent physician who was for 
many years a member of our 
board of visitors. This man sug- 
gested that Jerry take a night 
school course in medicine so that 
he might qualify for a position 
on the medical staff. In those 
days there were no pre-medical 
educational requirements. 

In due time—Heaven only 
knows how he did it—Jerry ob- 
tained a diploma. The day that 
he was appointed an interne the 
hospital lost a most promising 
supervisor and was saddled with 
a very punk physician. Patients 
and their relatives lacked confi- 
dence in Jerry as a doctor, and 
attendants who had worked with 
him on the wards were disin- 
clined to show him the respect 
due a member of the staff. When 
it came to conducting the routine 
correspondence which falls to the 
lot of all hospital doctors, Jerry 
was far beyond his depth, for he 
could neither compose nor recog- 
nize incorrect spelling. 

vim, on the other hand, kept 
the even tenor of a supervisor’s 
way. In his position he could 
countenance a degree of familiar- 
ity from the men working under 
him, but they always knew that 
he was boss. 

Persons who are credited as be- 
ing normals are chuck full of 
whims and mannerisms. and idio- 
cyncracies. Jim’s philosophy 
seemed to consider that with re- 
spect to their vagaries and obses- 
sions, mental patients did not dif- 
fer very much from normals. 

(Turn the Page) 
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Introducing the Victor Super-Power 
Vario-Frequency Diathermy Appa- 
ratus, having a power output con- 
siderably greater than that of any 
other diathermy apparatus. 


LTHOUGH the use of artificially pro- 
duced fever in the treatment of certain 
diseases has held the interest of the profes- 
sion for some years past, considerable stimu- 
lus has been given the subject more recently, 
through published clinical reports based on 
the use of diathermy as a method of raising 
the body temperature. 

Drs. King and Cocke* summarize their 
article as follews: 

“There is reason to believe that this form 
of treatment will be useful in any of the many 
diseases where pyretotherapy is indicated. 

“*In the following list we enumerate the chief 
advantages of this form of pyretotherapy: 


(1) It is always available. 

(2) No pathogenic organism of unknown 
effect is injected into the patient. 

(3) 4 frequency, duration and intensity 
of the febrile paroxysms are under accu- 
rate control, 

(4) = govend elevations can be produced 

all cases, which is advantageous in 
pt that have an immunity to malaria. 

(5) Drug therapy can be used in conjunction 
with this form of pyretotherapy if desired. 

(6) Since the frequency, duration and inten- 
sity of the fever can be accurately con- 
trolled, the reaction produced in each 

age can be more nearly standardized. 
his will enable us to learn the most 
favorable temperature curve.’ 


*King, ]. Cash, and Cocke, Edwin W.: Thera- 
peutic Fever Produced by Diathermy, with 
Special Reference to its Application in the 
Treatment of Paresis. South. Med. Jour., 
Mar., 1930. 
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Capable of raising the body tem- 
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“J maintain,” he used to re- 
mark, “that every man is entitled 
to his views and to the right to 
express them.” 

Now, listening to a garrulous 
mental patient who seeks to fill 
you with what White has aptly 
described as a “word salad,” can 
become exceedingly tiresome. 
Doctors, no less than others, are 
prone to consider these wordy 
outbursts as of no consequence. 
Occasionally some member of the 
staff, studiously inclined or more 
often in search of material for a 
medical paper, will undertake to 
analyze or place significance upon 
a seemingly meaningless har- 
angue. Jim Atkins, however, lis- 
tened to patients for a reason all 
his own. So far as I know, his 
theory—if I may so refer to it— 
has never been. discussed in medi- 
cal circles, nor, indeed, been rec- 
ognized by writers. Maybe this 
is because it was so simple. 

“If you listen to a fellow who 
wants to get something off his 
chest, he will like you better;” 
that was Jim’s explanation. He 
knew that a man in his job must 
have the good-will of men with 
disordered minds. They could not 
be directed nor were they sus- 
ceptible to reasonable argument. 
He met them at the only place 
that normals can meet abnorm- 
als, which is on the ground floor 
of the abnormals. They could 
not reach him, but he could reach 
them, and he did. , 

One Thanksgiving Day the in- 
stitution served roast pork for 
dinner instead of the conventional 
turkey. It was our rule that on 
holidays the staff had precisely 
the same menu as the patients. 
My wife and I, however, were 
dinner guests at the home of the 
Mayor, and we had turkey. One 
of the anti-administration : news- 
papers sought to stir up a ruc- 
tion by printing a sob story about 
the unfortunates at the hospital 
being denied a regular Thanks- 
giving dinner, while their super- 
intendent was faring sumptuously 
at the Mayor’s table. : 

Such a story travels fast and is 
always sure to create trouble. 
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The more talkative and excitable 
patients were quickly aroused. 
As the men were assembling in 
the largest dining hall—which 
seated about 800—for the noon 
meal on the day following the 
printing of the story, there was 
much muttering and grumbling. 
Instead of taking their places at 
the tables the men remained 
standing. Four leaders advanced 
to the front and announced that 
the men were being deprived of 
their rights and were going to 
run the place as it should be run. 
This threat, by the way, was 
an excellent illustration of the 
workings of disordered minds. 
These fellows had all been insist- 
ing and demanding, in season and 
out of season, that they be dis- 
charged. They protested, as so 
many patients do, that there was 
nothing the matter with them. 
When a routine matter, such as 
the hospital bill of fare, was 
brought to the fore, and an in- 
surrection in the air, they said 
nothing of liberty. What they 
proposed to do was to take over 
the running of the institution. 
The grave danger of an upris- 


‘ing in a large dining hall lies in 


the damage and physical injury 
that can be caused by the throw- 
ing of heavy missiles, such as 
soup bowls. Let me say right here 
that anyone who doubts that hos- 
pital soup bowls are “heavy mis- 
siles,” never has seen the havoc 
they can cause when hurled with 
reasonably good direction. The 
young doctor then on duty knew 
this danger, and, as he after- 
wards confided, had no idea how ‘ 
to circumvent it. 

Jim Atkins was keenly alive to 
the situation, and he handled it 
in a manner truly characteristic 
of the man. 

“Come over here,” he called to 
the spokesmen, “and I will listen 
to you.” 

That is all he said, except to 
admonish them to talk one at a 
time so that he would not miss 
anything. Naturally, this took 
time, each man having a great 
flow of language. Before the 
third had finished, many patients 
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lost interest, dropped into their 
seats and began eating. All, in- 
cluding the tirst three speakers, 
were in their places by the time 
the final spokesman had conclud- 
ed. The last man took his seat. 
The near riot had died aborning. 

“How did you know what to 
do?” I later asked Jim Atkins. 
“Oh,” he answered, “when men 
have something on their chests 
you have to let them get it: off.” 

I recall a comment Jim made 
when we were about to complete 
the first building of our cottage 
group. It was nothing more, of 
course, than a chance remark, 
but it indicated what I have prev- 
iously referred to as Jim’s phil- 
osophy. One of the doctors, in 
describing the use to which the 
new building was to be put, said, 
“Sixty of the women patients are 
going to live in that building. I 
bet they will have a parrot and 
monkey time.” 

“No more, I reckon, than any 
other sixty women who have to 
live under the same roof,” was 
Jim’s retort. 

It was Jim Atkins belief that 
insane patients had a lot of sense 
when you get below their vaga- 
ries. It was remarkable the gen- 
eral information that he acquired 
from the inmates in his care, and 
it was accurate information, for 
he could separate the wheat from 
the chaff. Our farmer often con- 
sulted Jim about crop problems, 
and all that Jim knew about 
farming he had acquired by lis- 
tening to people whom we doc-. 
tors called insane. He was well 
informed on the subject of agri- 
culture and livestock. His advice 
on breeding and raising cattie 
was perfectly sound. 

Sometime or other Jim had 
heard Chief Bill Devery’s admo- 
nition that a man who wants to 
live forever has no business on 
the police force. 


On one oceasion a private pa- 
tient, a gentleman of wealth, was 
being kept overnight at one of 
the city hospitals, accompanied 
by a man who had been his nurse 
and attendant. His brothers 
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planned to remove him the next 
day to a sanatarium. lt was 
feared that his estranged wife, 
through collusion with the nurse, 
might kidnap him in the mean- 
time. Accordingly, I was asked 
to send two absolutely trust- 
worthy persons to sit outside the 
door of the patient’s room with 
instructions that if any effort 
was made to remove the patient, 
one man was to delay the remov- 
al until the other could get the 
brcthers to the hospital. I knew 
the family, my sympathies were 
with the patient’s relatives, so I 
took Jim Atkins and another man 
to render the service. 

As we stood outside the closed 
door, I carefully explained that a 
patient and his nurse were in 
that room and must be kept there 
until the patient’s brothers ar- 
rived. “Now, Jim,” I concluded, 
“that is all I can do, so I’ll leave 
you on the job.” 

“Not yet, doctor, not yet,” Jim 
objected, “before you go I wish 
you would have that door opened 
so that I can see that there are 
two men in that room.” 

I“ entertained rather serious 
doubts as to the legality of what 
we were doing. The brothers 
were ‘not unmindful of the fact 
that they were taking chances. 
If Jim gave any thought to this 
view, he doubtless dismissed it as 
no affair of his. His sole concern 
was to prevent any possibility of 
being held responsible for escapes 
from an empty room. 

During the years that I was 
superintendent, I saw Jim Atkins 
far less often than any other of 
the important employees. Some 
men are constantly running to 
headquarters with complaints, 
others try to impress the boss 
with the high character of their 
work. Jim rarely ed the’ Ad- 
nee Building unless sent 
or. 

The road that I traversed as 
superintendent was not strewn 
with an abundance of roses. I 
am sure, however, that Jim At- 
kins prevented many thorns from 
taking root in that pathway. 
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ror many years, as the 
world’s largest manu- 
facturer of things elec- 
trical, the General Electric 
Company has manufac- 
tured equipment for the 
medical profession. 
Therefore, in offering for 
home use, a lamp which 
emits an adequate supply, 
for general purposes, of health-maintaining 
ultra-violet radiation, General Electric 
wishes to bring clearly before the medical 
profession the following facts concerning the 
General Electric Sunlight (Type S-1) Lamp. 
—Though it looks like and operates as simply 
as an incandescent lamp, the Sunlight (Type 
S-1) Lamp is not merely an 
infra-red, or heat,lamp. Through 
the combination of two primary 
sources of energy, incandescent 
tungsten and mercury vapor, it 
will produce, in the proper 
reflector, the same degree of 
erythema at a distance of three 
feet, in approximately the 
same time, as midday midsum- ekeroce 
mer sunlight. 
—That it is a safe lamp for 
general health maintenance in 
the home because the bulb is 
made of special glass which filters out prac- 
tically all radiation of wave lengths shorter 
than 2800 Angstrom Units. 
—That the General Electric Sunlight (Type 
S-1) Lamp will not fit or operate in the ordi- 
nary lamp socket and must be used in special 
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equipment such as is made 
by General Electric and 
other manufacturers. 


—That the General Electric 
Sunlight (Type S-z) Lamp 
will not be merchandised or 
advertised in such a way as 
to encourage self diagnosis, 
or its use for self treatment 
of disease, or as @ substitute 
for the services of a@ physician, under any 
circumstances whatsoever. 

The same group of men responsible for the 
development of the modern Mazpa lamp 
have produced the General Electric Sun- 
light (Type S-1) Lamp. It has been ade- 
quately tested. For the purposes for which 

it is offered—to provide 
adequate ultra-violet radia- 
tion, safely, simply, without 
fuss or mechanism, to keep 
well people well— General 
Electric feels that the Type 
S-1 Lamp is a_ product 

“otis worthy of the greatest name 

in electricity. 


sucrmce =» Write today for your copy 
of “The New Summer,” and 
lcs other helpful information. In- 


candescent Lamp Department 
of General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC* 
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Join us in the General Electric Program broadcast every Saturday evening 
‘ on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 
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Ways for keeping an account alive, when the debtor 
refuses to pay in reasonable time 


‘By Carleton Cleveland, D.D.S. 


HERE was a time when 

both theory and practice 

of the common law per- 
mitted one person who had legal 
ground for complaint against an- 
other, to call the latter to an- 
swer in court at such time as 
might best suit the complainant’s 
purpose, without regard to the 
years that may have elapsed 
since the act provoking the 
complaint. 

This privilege, very naturally, 
carried with it a great incon- 
venience, not to say possible in- 
justice, to the defendant. A 
person might wait, for instance, 
until certain witnesses were 
dead, or until papers and re- 
cords had become destroyed, and 
then attempt to enforce claims, 
against which, at an earlier date, 
a successful defense might have 
been made. 

To overcome this injustice, the 
legislatures of the various states 


“Quite possibly, the 
debtor may come into 
money at some future 
time; he may inherit 
money or property that 
could be attached. by 


judgment.” 


have passed statutes of limita- 
tions. The time specified, in 
these statutes varies in accord- 
ance with tke kind of actions 
covered. The periods of limita- 
tions not only differ between 
states, but because of legislative 
changes, they may vary from 
time to time within a state. 
The statute of limitations gen- 
erally operates to cover various 
specifications of the law. Those 
sections most applicable to the 
affairs of the practicing physi- 
cian refer to his efforts to collect 
past-due accounts and to his 
liability of becoming involved in 
an action claiming malpractice. 
It frequently happens that 
when a physician, in a spell of 
exasperation and disgust with 


some patient of the dead-beat 
variety, enters suit for the col- 
lection of a sum of money due 
him, the patient - will retaliate 
with a counter-suit claiming mal- 
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*“The Mercury Manometer, when properly 
made and used, is capable of measuring pres- 
sures with greater accuracy and consistency 
than an aneroid gauge, whose action depends 
on the elasticity of metal.” 
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practice. This procedure is, of 
course, designed to place the 
physician in an embarrasing si- 
tuation in the community, as 
well as to pave the way tor a 
compromise settlement of the debt 
out of court. 

Since the statute of limitations 
generally allows a longer period 
of time for the collection of ac- 
counts than for the entering of 
claims for malpractice, the doc- 
tor will be in a safer position if 
he postpones his suit for the col- 
lection of money owing him, until 
after the expiration of the pe- 
riod provided by the statute for 
the filing of a malpractice claim. 
The medical practitioner will do 
well to familiarize himself with 
the provisions of the statute of 
limitations of the jurisdiction in 
which he practices. 

Under the heading “Limita- 
tins of Action” in the Ameri- 
can and English Encyclopedia 
of Law, Volume 22, page 793, 
we are informed: “An action by 
a physician on account for pro- 
fessional services rendered is 
governed by the same _limita- 
tions which apply to accounts 
generally. In the absence of a 
stipulation to the contrary, the 
statute commences to run when 
the service is performed.” 

On the other hand, although 
the statutory limitation regard- 
ing overdue accounts may have 
expired, under certain conditions 
an acknowledgment of the in- 
debtedness and a promise to set- 
tle the account may be sufficient 
to toll the statute; that is, to 
set aside the bar of the statute. 
It is necessary, however, that 
such promise or agreement to 
pay be made to the creditor or 
to his agent, in order to toll the 
statute. : 

“To toll the statute of limita- 
tions,” so Bouvier tells us in his 
Law Dictionary, “is to show facts 
which remove its bar of the ac- 
tion.” It is, therefore, to the 
advantage of every creditor, 
whether he be professional man 
or tradesman, to endeavor to 
keep his desperate accounts alive 
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—keep them from reaching the 
outlawed stage—by tolling, if 
possible, the statute of limita- 
tions. 

Physicians sometimes allow 
their accounts to run too long, 
neglecting to press payment 
until the statute of limitations 
bars the exercise of legal action, 
when, as a matter of fact, the 
outlaw date might have been 
postponed by any one of the fol- 
lowing methods: Getting the 
debtor to make a partial pay- 
ment on the account; getting the 
debtor’s promise (either in writ- 
ing or in the presence of a ve- 
liable witness) to settle; or by 
getting the debtor to give his 
note. 

Although a voluntary partial 
payment, either in the form of 
currency or merchandise, is in 
most states considered the best 
basis for acknowledgment of in- 
debtedness, such payments do not 
affect the operation of the sta- 
tute of limitations in all states. 

On the other hand, a promis- 
sory note, made and signed by a 
debtor, though he may have no 
intention whatever of honoring 
it, is an acknowledgment of the 
debt. The fact that the note 
may be utterly worthless does 
not hinder the tolling of the 
statute of limitations. 

In the attempt of keeping an 
account alive it is always far 
better, whenever possible, to 
obtain from the debtor some reas- 
onably definite promise as to 
just what he proposes to do in 
the discharge of his indebtedness. 
A mere promise to “settle the 
matter” even though given in 
writing over the debtor’s signa- 
ture, is not always sufficient. 
For instance, in Allen v. Hillman, 
69 Miss. 225 or 13 South 871, 
it was brought out that a letter 
which merely acknowledges an 
indebtedness, but does not refer 
to any particular account, or 
even mention the amount of the 
indebtedness, is not sufficient to 
set aside the operation of the 
statute. 

(Turn the Page) 
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In the same manner, such 
promises to pay as “when I get 
better,” or “as soon as I am 
able”, or “as soon as I can”, are 
generally held to be too inde- 
finite to take a case out of the 
statutes of limitations. 

Promises made during a tele- 
phone conversation between the 
creditor and debtor only, do not 
generally hold, because of the 
absence of a corroborating wit- 
ness. In such instances, where 
the physician’s office is equipped 
with two telephones, or with a 
switchboard, arrangements may 
be made to have the secretary, 
or some other reliable third per- 
son “listen in” on the telephonic 
conversation, later acting as a 
court witness as to what was 
said by the debtor. 

Most physicians hesitate to 
sue-a patient for money justly 
due them, even though the 
amount is of considerable size. 
They dislike the annoyance of 
the many details connected with 
a suit at law, or possibly they 
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object to being required to ap- 


pear in court (although this is 
generally not necessary unless 


the claim is disputed by the 
debtor). 
Then too, there comes the 


thought, “you sue a tramp and 
you get a louse.” In other words, 
one can’t help but think that 
even if the case were won, the 
judgment might be as uncollect- 
able as the bill. Possibly so, 
but if the patient has a bank ac- 
count, that account may be at- 
tached by a garnishee, and the 
account tied up until the debt 
is paid. 

Quite possibly, too, the debtor 
may come into money at some 
future time; he may inherit 
money or property that could be 
attached by judgment. Unless 
an account can be kept clear of 
the statute of limitations, it is 
better to reduce the claim to a 
judgment, while one still has the 
legal opportunity, and thereby 
increase the chance of collecting 
over a longer period. 


LD 


Penny Wise, and Health Foolish . . . 


reader of MEDICAL Eco- 
Avent tells this story, or 
(as he called it) parable: 

There was a business man, 
_ head of a large banking house, 
acknowledged expert and author- 
ity in business problems, and 
particularly in his own field of 
investments. Often he used to 
scoff at doctors who made foolish 
investments—called theni babes 
in the woods and laughed at 
their failures. 

After they had lost their shirts 
trying to get rich in a week by 
buying on a tip, they would 
come to this man for help. “Too 
late”, was his usual laconic re- 





ply. “You should have come 
here first.” 

One day this banker had a 
sharp pain in his right side. 
Wise old man that he was, he 
knew what to do. “Take a dose 
of castor oil,” said he; “that’s 
a good old fashioned remedy.” 

Which he did. But the pain 
increased. High fever came. 
Too late, he was rushed to the 
hospital for expert attention. A 
day later he died, a victim of 
his own stupidity. 

“Fool”, said the doctors in uni- 
son, “to gamble thus with his 
most precious possession—his 
life. He should have come here 
first.” 





LD Doc Quack finds it 

pretty difficult to do busi- 

ness in Chicago. For 
more than seventeen years the 
Chicago Tribune’s quackery in- 
vestigators have been fighting 
him—relentlessly carrying on a 
never-ending battle. 

Old Doc always put up a hard 
fight. His will to fight back was 
stimulated by his greed—for 
there was much money involved 
—and so many and many a time 
he took it on the chin and came 
back for more. However, it 
seems at this time that the news- 
paper finally has slipped him the 
old K. O. He seems at last to 
have faded away to other and 
healthier sections. 

The Tribune started its fight 
on medical charlatans, “medicine 








..»Old Doc 


(The Chicago Tribune’s 17-year campaign) 


men” and healers of all the vary- 
ing breeds, back in 1913. At 
that time the so-called “men’s 
specialists” flourished in Chi- 
cago by the score, and the old 
time “museums,” with their ter- 
rifying wax figures depicting the 
ravages of social disease, were 
still common. Preying on the al- 
ways hopeful incurably sick, the 
credulous, the poor, the ignorant, 
the foreign-born, the medical 
fakers were exacting a toll that 
mounted to millions each year. 
Their pamphlets contained ter- 
rifying statements concerning 
the results of “secret vices,” 
“lost manhood,” told about the 
insane asylums and _ horrible 
death in connection with the most 
commonplace habits and symp- 
toms. Their practice consisted 


The photographs below are those of old Doc 
Carter, old Doc Klein, and old Doc Frampton, no- 
torious Chicago quacks, in custody. Opposite are 
some of the news stories in the Tribune’s barrage. 
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of buncombe and browbeating. 
Their medicines were colored 
fluids and pills, sometimes harm- 
less, sometimes harmful even to 
the point of causing death. They 
used weird electrical machines 
and all of the early crude and 
now abandoned devices for phys- 
ical therapy. 

The Tribune, in its preliminary 
investigations found them well 
intrenched, the offices sometimes 
being conducted in chains by rich 
and powerful groups of laymen. 
When the doctors in the medical 
offices were really graduates of 
medical. schools, they usually 
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were men from accredited schools 
who had gone wrong through 
dope or drink or innate crooked- 
ness. Others were men gradu- 
ated from second and third rate 
and discredited schools. 

The newspaper assigned a re- 
porter of experience to conduct 
its campaign against the quacks. 
This man was one with ability to 
write as cleverly as a novelist; at 
the same time he was a man of 
courage and physical strength 
and the willingness to come to 
grips physically with the charla- 
tans if necessary. 

A half a dozen other clever 
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men, all known for their courage 
and their ability to write enter- 
tainingly about their experiences 
with the quacks, were assigned 
as the actual investigators. These 
were first given a thorough physi- 
cal examination by several of the 
city’s leading physicians. Each 
one was given a certificate of 
perfect health before being al- 
lowed to take part in the cam- 
paign. They were then sent 
around to the offices of the char- 
latans to pose as potential pa- 
tients. 

The object of the several cam- 
paigns conducted by The Tri- 
bune was to expose the quacks 
and warn the public against 
them and their wiles and if pos- 
sible to obtain evidence which, 
used against them, might send 
them to prison. A secondary ob- 
ject was at the same time to pro- 
vide the newspaper with news 
stories telling of the reporter- 
patients’ experiences and detail- 
ing the quack doctor’s crooked 
schemes and unctious, preposter- 
ous bunk. 

The reporters, posing as pa- 
tients, called on the doctors they 
were assigned to visit. Accord- 
ing to instructions, they told 
vague stories indicating they had 
read some of the _ horrifying 
quack literature put out by the 
doctors and thus had become vic- 
tims of imaginary ills. They 
often told the quacks they had 
“pains in the small of the back”; 
they “sometimes did not sleep so 
well”; they were “tired on wak- 
ing up in the morning.” They 
told the fakers they had the 
common, ordinary, everyday little 
aches and ills from which people 
invariably suffer occasionally and 
which generally mean nothing. 

The doctors in turn nodded 
gravely and sagely, murmured 
words of alarm, clucked ominous- 
ly and pursed their lips as if to 
say, “How terrible—how hor- 
rible!” They then felt pulses 
and examined prostates, listened 
to heart beats and emitted long 
scientific terms which laymen 
and particularly ordinary, ignor- 
ant laymen, do not understand, 
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but which sound fearful. 

At the end of the examination 
the reporters invariably were told 
they were suffering from some- 
thing. Often it was “lost man- 
hood,” or “neurathenia.” Some- 
times it was “prostatic trouble.” 
In a number of cases, young, vig- 
orous and perfectly healthy men 
were told they had syphilis or 
some other dread social disease. 
And “606” and salvarsan and 
neo-salvarsan, were in the days 
of the first campaigns still un- 
known. 

Each reporter, after a session 
with one of the quacks, wrote a 
report, setting down exactly what 
happened, what the doctor said 
to him and what he said to the 
doctor, the manner in which the 
conversation had been carried on; 
how he simulated fear, how the 
doctor had covertly stimulated 
his fear; or how, believing the 
reporter to be unusually dull- 
witted and an object for a bit of 
fun, the doctor had spat out long, 
horrifying words and covertly 
smiled at the young patient’s 
credulity. 

The investigations were com- 

pletely carried out and all the re- 
ports returned before the first of 
a long series of stories was pub- 
lished. 
_ The reporter in charge in writ- 
ing his daily stories and all the 
reporter investigators were in- 
structed constantly to pin the 
rather jovial “Old Doc” on every 
one of the quacks. It was con- 
sidered that this was perfectly 
fair, the obiect being to ridicule 
these enemies of society. 

Here are a few excerpts from 
some of the reporter-patient re- 
ports, giving an idea how they 
were written (these being taken 
from actual Tribune stories dur- 
ing the campaigns): 

“Old Doe John G. Gill glanced 
furtively around as if he were 
about to say, ‘Sh-h-hh, even the 
walls have ears!’ Then he cup- 
ped his hand around his mouth 
and leaned towards me. When 
he spoke it was in a hoarse voice 
just above a whisper. 

(Turn the Page) 
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Out of 10 cases reported by Service (J. Ind. S. M. A., 
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SENESCENCE 
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“‘My boy,’ he said, and his 
eyes darted from side to side, ‘my 
boy, you don’t even dream what’s 
the matter with you.’ I drew 
back and opened my eyes in sim- 
ulation of fright. In my mind I 
was thinking, ‘Here’s a good one.’ 
It was. It was Old Doc Gill’s 
old stand-by. 

“‘My poor boy, you’ve got lost 
manhood.’ 

“T said: ‘Oh, doctor, don’t tell 
me that! Anything but that!’” 

It will be noted this is pure 
ridicule. The reporter has acted 
so dumb the doctor dropped right 
into the trap. The doctor is 
playing an old line of buncombe, 
probably with amusement. The 
reporter is playing up to him, 
showing what an old slicker he 
is. At the same time the report- 
er is getting a good story. 

Here is another clever report- 
er at work in similar style: 

“‘There’s nothing wrong with 


«RR 
“T started to rise, but Old Doc 
Taylor—George G.—reached over 
and gently pushed me back in my 
chair. : 

“‘There’s nothing wrong with 
you,’ he said, ‘EXCEPT .. .’ duly 
emphasized and fraught with 
meaning ‘EXCEPT that you’re 
lacking in white corpuscles.’ 

“T looked rather wildly around 
the offices of the State Research 
Laboratories at 32 North State 
Street—in which I was sitting. 

“TT don’t know what that is, 
doc,’ I said. ‘Is it serious?’ 

“Old Doc Taylor leaned back 
and looked me siraight in the 
eyes. Then he smiled. 

““Oh, no,’ he said—‘Oh, no— 
that is it wouldn’t be except—’ 
there seemed to be something 
ominous about that ‘except’ so 
familiar to Old Doc Taylor— 
‘EXCEPT that you’re short in 
hemoglobin, too. Now the hemo- 
ep...” 

“‘Hemoglobin!’ I exclaimed. 
‘My God, doc, I must be in bad 
shape!’ 

This time Old Doc Taylor didn’t 
smile. 

“*You are—in a way. That is 
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to say you might have become a 
victim of pernicious anemia if 
you hadn’t come to us... .’” 

_ And still another report: 

“Old Doc L. D. Rogers, expon- 
ent of auto-hemic therapy at 561 
Diversey Parkway, picked up the 
none too clean looking syringe he 
had carelessly laid down on the 
green blotter of his desk. 

“*All right, young man,’ he 
said. ‘Take off your coat and 
bare your arm. I’m going to in- 
sert this needle and take some 
blood out of your veins.’ 

“I hesitated, thinking fast. 
Should I let this Old Doe, who 
appeared more like a benevolent, 
flaccid old woman than a man, 
stick that dirty looking needle 
into my arm? 

“I decided not to take the 
chance. So I jumped up and sim- 
ulated fear and nervousness. 

“‘No, no,’ I said. ‘No, no, doc. 
Nothing like that tonight. I’m 
too shaky; I couldn’t stand it--’” 

In most of the reports some 
such conversation as follows took 
place between the “doctor” and 
the prospective patient: 

“Now Frank,’ said the doctor, 
‘what’s wrong with you?’ 

“‘That’s it,’ I replied. ‘I don’t 
know. I don’t know that there is 
anything wrong, but... .’ 

“Do you have headaches? 

“‘T have had them.’ 

“ ‘Backache?’ 

“ N Re 

“Bad taste in your mouth?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“ Dizzy?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“ ‘What makes you think you’r 
sick, then?’ 

“Well, I don’t know that I ar 
sick, doctor. I just want to be 
sure that I ain’t. Of course, ii 
you think I’m all right... .’” 

At this point the “patient” 
would rise as if to leave. You 
may be sure he never got out of 
the quack’s office. It was against 
the practice to let a “sucker” get 
away. 

As soon as publication began 
there followed a lot of activities 
by the police and other authori- 
ties having jurisdiction over the 
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Make sure your next adhesive 
purchase is “ZO” on the new 
Cartridge Spool—and at the 


new, reduced price! 


Gohnrow + fohmren- 
“say 


ADHESIVE PLASTER 
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charlatans. Police made raids, 
investigators for the city depart- 
ment of health and the state de- 
partment of health made raids. 
There would be enough activity 
to keep the reporters writing the 
daily stories more than busy. 
Each day there would be stories 
of raids and of arraignments of 
the quacks in the courts. Many 
were closing up their offices and 
fleeing. Evidence was uncovered 
showing that nation-wide rings of 
laymen, with offices in several 
cities existed. A number of these 
individuals were driven out of the 
city. 

After the publication of a 
story telling how many quacks 
were operating, how they were 
operating and what the news- 
paper’s investigation had dis- 
closed, there would be enough 
happening to put what is called 
in the newspaper office “a news 
lead” in the paper every morning, 
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with one of the reports on some 
particular quack attached. 

Since The Tribune organized 
its first crusade in 1918, the day 
of the newspaper crusade has in 
a large measure passed. Yet 
The Tribune has carried on cam- 
paign after campaign against 
quack doctors, and newspapers in 
other cities have followed suit. 

Yet there is still plenty of op- 
portunity for the press co-operat- 
ing with the official medical so- 
cieties, to improve matters. 

The charlatans are still at 
work, more or less under cover. 

The constant publicity poured 
upon the quacks has helped to 
educate the public. People in all 
walks of life are getting wise to 
their flapdoodle and their ancient. 
tricks. Personally, I should like 
to see the job of education con- 
tinued on a national scale until 
medical charlatanry is in the 
limbo of witchcraft. 


& 
The Young Doctor and His Bank 


Reported by Lawyer Hayward 





OT your letter the other 
day,” the patient ad- 
mitted. 

“It’s the sixth one 
I’ve written you; your 
account’s up to nearly 

3 $100, and must be 
paid,” the doctor re- 
minded him. 

“Take a deposit certificate of 
the X Bank?” the patient queried. 

“Yes, and mighty glad to get 
it,” the doctor agreed. The debt- 
or endorsed the certificate, and 
the next morning the doctor de- 
posited the certificate in: his own 
bank, received credit for the face 
thereof, and checked out the pro- 
ceeds. 

“The X Bank’s been closed by 
the Commissioner, and your de- 
posit certificate came back un- 
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paid,” the cashier explained, a : 


few days later. 





“No, it was your certificate,” 
the doctor maintained. 

“We had the option of collect- 
ing the certificate either from the 

XBank, or from you, and you’re 
the party we’re going after, un- 
der the circumstances,” the cash- 
ier declared. 

“And I'll see my own lawyer, 
before I stand the loss,” the doc- 
tor retorted. 

He learned, however, that he 
had to stand the loss, as his law- 
yer explained to him that the 
United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Armstrong vs. Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank, 133 United 
States Reports, 433, has laid down 
the rule that a bank under such 
circumstances, may collect a de- 
posit certificate either from the 
issuingybank or from its own de- 
positor. : 
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MuriatogeN 


Lapenta 


Hydrochloric acid in the form of coated 
tablets, each tablet affording a dosage 


equivalent to Acid Hydrochloric Di- 
lute, U.S.P. 10 minims. 


Overcomes the disagreeable features 


of hydrochloric acid medication. 


Physicians’ requests for samples and 


literature will be promptly honored. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


Indianapolis. 





PITMAN-MOORE CO., Indianapolis. M.E. 9-30 
Please send me test sample of Muriatogen and literature. 
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I Didn’t Go Back 


{A secretary’s experience as a patient} 





By Mary Stevens Carr 


ERY seldom does a doc- 

tor’s secretary have the 

opportunity of being an 
ordinary patient. Before encoun- 
tering the experience I am about 
to relate, I had never had that op- 
portunity, at least not since child- 
hood. In my position as secretary 
to a physician, I had been accus- 
tomed to having my chance ail- 
ments treated by my employer or 
by one of his colleagues, as “one 
of the profession.” 

When I moved to a strange 
city, that arrangement no longer 
held, and being the unfortunate 
possessor of a foot condition that 
needed treatment, I hied myself 
to a recommended physician. 
Then and there I became an “or- 
dinary patient.” 

I might mention here that hav- 
ing been allied with physicians 
for so long, I knew the patient’s 
point of view only theoretically, 
and naturally I had always been 
partial to the doctor’s side of the 
case. It is only fair to say that 
my partiality still exists—and yet 
my first experience as a real pa- 
tient gave my former state of 
mind such a rude shock, that I 
relate the experience for what it 
is worth. 

It all began with an appoint- 
ment with the physician who had 
been recommended to me. He 
very graciously set a time for the 
following day. My first trip was 
quite successful. The doctor 
treated me very charmingly and, 
after an examination, told me of 
other work that would need to 
be done after the immediate pain 
had disappeared, in order to avoid 
arecurrence. He took my record 


on a little card, including the 
name, address, age, diagnosis, and 
I paid him, 


other usual details. 
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a fact which he also noted on the 
card, though he gave me no re- 
ceipt. 

Everything went perfectly un- 
til I inquired as to the possible 
charge for the extra work that 
was to be done. I asked for no 
definite amount, but only for an 
idea. The doctor hemmed and 
hawed, and I finally left knowing 
no more about what was to be 
done, or what would be the charge 
than before asking. 

At the next appointment I was 
called into the doctor’s treatment 
room and greeted with: “How do 
you do; now what was the trou- 
ble?” 

I instinctively felt myself take 
the defensive. What was my 
trouble, indeed? He had written 
it on his little card at my last 
visit. If he had taken the trou- 
ble to write it out, even to draw- 
ing pictures of my foot, why 
hadn’t he seen that little card be- 
fore I came into the room? 

Then I could have been greeted 
with: “How do you do, Miss 
Carr; I planned to do so-and-so 
today.” 

I became irritated at his seem- 
ing lack of interest. Quite natu- 
rally a doctor can’t remember all 
the patients he sees daily, al- 
though the physicians with whom 
I had been associated never saw 
a patient until his record had 
been consulted. 

On the second trip I again in- 
quired about the further work 
that was needed. The first thing 
to do evidently (though his in- 
structions were rather vague) 
was to select a pair of proper 
shoes. He wanted to see them 
before I wore them to make sure 
they were the right type. So, 
with the new shoes I again went 


























FREE 
SAMPLES 


for Your Own Test 


Watch how STER-TABS protects 
your instruments in your own 
sterilizer,—that’s more positive 
proof than anything we can say. 
We'll gladly send you samples for 
the test. Just fill in the coupon. 
Two STER-TABS added to each 
quart of water in the sterilizer 
give positive and asolute protec- 
tion against rust or corrosion. 


Package of 100 STER-TABS $0.75 
Package of 500STER-TABS 3.25 
Package of 1000 STER-TABS 6.00 


At Leading Surgical Dealers 


J. SKLAR MFG. CO. 
133 Floyd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send me FREE samples of 
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to him. This time he said, “Now 
I don’t quite remember you, al- 
though I believe you have been a 
patient here before; what is the 
trouble?” 

Grudgingly I showed him the 
shoes, inasmuch as I had bought 
them and needed them. He 
agreed on the shoes and then 
asked when I could come in for 
the rest of the work, by that time 
having discovered that something 
was wrong with my feet. After 
much beating about I managed to 
extract an idea of the price and 
told him I would try to start the 
following month. 

* * * 

To date I have not returned. 
Here is the reason: 

1. After my first visit the doc- 
tor apparently did not remember 
me and took no pains to try to 
place me from a survey of the 
record card. 

2. He allowed me to receive 
the idea that my case was of no 
interest to him. 

3. He did not give me a defi- 
nite estimate as to my work, 
either exactly what was to be 
done or how much it was to cost. 

4. He failed to judge the type 
of person with whom he was 
dealing, and treated me as he 
might a casual drifter to a doc- 
tor’s office. 

I was a hard working, con- 
scientious, willing-to-pay patient. 
I didn’t have a lot of money, but 
I expected to pay my bills before 
I bought a new fur coat or a new 
spring hat. I was_ intelligent 
enough not to need a lot of coax- 
ing and wheedling into having 
the work done. I realized the im- 
portance of having my trouble 
tended to and when I first went 
to see him was settled in my mind 
that he was the one to do it. 
Through his negligence and lack 
of interest in the case, he lost a 
paying patient. 

I realize that I shouldn’t, per- 
haps, have expected a definite 
estimate on the work to be done. 
I know a physician no more than 
a contractor, can tell precisely 
what has to be done or what 
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emergencies might arise after the 
work is started, which might en- 
tail more expenditure. Neither 
did I expect the “soft soaping” 
sort of interest. But I did ex- 
pect a professional interest in my 
trouble. I excused his not rec- 
ognizing me the second time; I 
did not the third time. I re- 
sented his high sounding vague 
description of the work to be 
done; I felt had he been interest- 
ed, he should have estimated my 
type as one capable of a straight- 
forward and practical discussion. 
* * * 

As an opposite example: the 
day following my first visit to 
this physician, I made an ap- 
pointment with a dentist, recom- 
mended by the same friends. He 
looked me over thoroughly, took 
a record of his findings, told me 
exactly what I needed to have 
done. He estimated what the 
work would cost, how long it 
would take him and when he could 
see me. 

I went steadily for a month, 
until my teeth were finished. At 
each call he consulted his card 
and proceeded immediately to the 
day’s work. As he finished he 
made notes on his card and drew 
a diagram or two for future ref- 
erence. I paid him as I went 
along, so that my bill would not 
be over-large at the end, and re- 
ceived a receipt each time for the 
amount I had paid. On the day 
a I settled my bill in 
ull. 


This may, you will say, have 
been just a chance prejudice for 
and against these men. It wasn’t. 
I tried to be impartial and broad- 
minded, keeping in mind all the 
things I knew about the worries 
and care of practice. I offer the 
experiences merely as a patient’s 
first impression of two typical 
professional men, each in his way. 

And if the incident contains a 
little something to think about 
for the physician who seeks con- 
stantly to improve himself, not 
only as @ scientist but as a dip- 
lomat as well—then so much the 
better. 














The Doctor and 
His VIM Unit 


HE success which 

every doctor has 
with his VIM Hypo 
Unit is the best adver- 
tisement known. This 
success is fundamental- 
ly based upon the per- 
fection of the unit 
which delivers the exact 
dosage indicated with- 
out friction or leakage. 


A VIM Hypo Unit 
will do this. 


Every VIM Emerald 
Syringe tip is ground 
with micrometer ac- 
curacy to a rigid stand- 
ard—every VIM Stain- 
less Steel Needle mount 
is made with the same 
painstaking care. The 
non-corroding qualities 
of the VIM Stainless 
Steel Needle perfectly 
complement the leak- 
proof, velvet-smooth 
operation of the VIM 
Emerald Syringe. 


Each of these smooth, 
accurate instruments 
always functions in the 
same efficient manner. 
They are, when used 
together, your assur- 
ance of a hypodermic 
unit that will meet the 
most exacting demands 
of present-day hypo- 
dermic administration. 











If you are interested in the newer 
advances of instrumentation, mail the 
coupon below for a copy of “New 
Advances in Technique” which con- 
tains an interesting story of the de- 
velopment of these specialties and a 
complete price-list of our products. 


The MacGREGOR INSTRUMENT CO. 
Needham, Mass. M.E. 9-30 


Please send me a copy of revised 
“New Advances in Technique”. 


Name. 





Address 





Dealer 





Address............ ‘ juss idlimenien 
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in gonorrheal infections 
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(Manufactured by the Pyridium Corp.) 


“Council accepted”’ 


May be -.dministered orally or applied locally. 
Non-toxic and no.-irritative in therapeutic doses. 
Marked tissue penetrative power. 


Rapidly eliminated through the urinary tract. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 
Rahway, N. J. 
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; TO THE EDITOR: 
Detail Men fae tees 
the time or inclination to indulge 
in personalities where I am not 
directly concerned, but I was 
moved to indignation by a letter 
appearing in the current issue of 
MEDICAL ECONOMICS signed by 
G. F. C., in which he maligned 
the “detail man.” 

He proceeds to tabulate his 
objections to them, stating among 
other things that they intrude 
when the office is already filled 
with patients; that they come 
when the doctor is busy and take 
up much of his time, getting him 
all ruffed and upset just when 
he needs clear, calm vision for 
his own problems; that they are 
often irritating and personally 
offensive; that they are overly 
insistent and often lack judg- 
ment and discretion; that some- 
times they are unduly familiar 
and seem to regard the physi- 
cian as sadly deficient in one or 
more ways. 

In my opinion “G. F. C.” is 
a poor ornament to the medical 
profession. If his nervous system 
is so easily upset and his temper 
so easily ruffled as to be unable 
to preserve his “clear, calm 
vision” after a visit from a man 
sent out primarily to be of help 
to him, he is not a fit subject 
for the practice of medicine. 

If he has found the “detail 
man” irritating and personally 
offensive, as he claims, it is prob- 
ably because he made him so. 
I should imagine that “G. F. C.”, 
the physician, would make any- 
one irritating and _ personally 
offensive. His indictment that 
they often lack judgment and 
discretion might apply to any of 


us. 
His final diatribe as to being 
regarded “sadly deficient in one 


“Speaking FRANKLY” 


( what the readers think) 
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or more ways” elicits my pity 
for “G. F. C.” I number several 
hundred physicians among my 
friends and acquaintances and I 
do not know one of them, in- 
cluding myself, who is not de- 
ficient in a number of ways. The 
day when I and my brothers 
achieve perfection seems very 
far distant as I view it now. 
Dr. J. Phil Edmundson. 


, TO THE EDITOR: 
Wont work The trouble 


with the plan for division of 
medical fees mentioned in July 
MEDICAL ECONOMICS is that with 
-human nature as it is, it will not 
work. Your analogy of the 
lawyer’s and engineer’s code does 
not apply to our own problem, 
because their code is between 
themselves and an outside lay- 
man, whereas ours is the result 
of two of the same profession 
giving their combined services to 
one invalid. Two lawyers or en- 
gineers working together will 
surely collect their bills. 

There has been a voluminous 
amount published in the last few 
years abusing and belittling the 
family doctor for daring to want 
a share of the money paid for 
medical services, but it has prac- 
tically all come from these same 
specialists or altruistic editors 
whose Utopian dreams, like world 
peace and prohibition, have to be 
greatly modified to fit people as 
they are. 

There has been practically 
nothing presented by the general 
practitioner who is the only one 
out on the firing line and at all 
familiar with the situation. 

In all fairness why not invite 
the general practitioners who 
have developed a plan for getting 
a part of the major fees that has 





































London Scientists Urge Use of 
Antiseptic Dentifrice in Prevention 


of Dental Caries 





FTER exhaustive bacteriological 
tests in the laboratories of 
The Institute of Hygiene, 
London, England, the following 
statement was issued officially by the 
Examining Board of the Institute: 
“An unhealthy mouth is the breed- 
ing place of micro-organisms and as 
these promote disease of varying 
malignity, dental hygiene deserves 
primary consideration in the preven- 
tion of diphtheria, influenza, pneu- 
monia and other diseases of the 
respiratory tract, as well as of 
pyorrhea and dental caries —The 
use of a tooth brush will not ma- 
terially assist to sterilize the mouth 
unless it is employed in conjunction 
with a reliable dentifrice, possessing 
active germicidal properties. 


May we send you a physicians’ package? 
The coupon below is for your convenience. 








THE KOLYNOS COMPANY 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Kindly send mea physicians’ 
package of Kolynos Dental Cream. 
Name. 

Street Address 


City 18A 





























Diphtheria Bacillus 
before adding Kolynos 





: ; Diphtheria Bacillus 
? 10 minutes after add- 
/ ing 34% Kolynos 


“Kolvnos is a scientific dental 
preparation which has given com- 

letely satisfactory results in the 
Sncietialanion tests to which it has 
been submitted in the laboratories 
of the Institute. Solutions of Kolynos 
have a definite destructive action 
upon pneumococci, streptococci, 
staphylococci and upon B. typhosus, 
influenza and diphtheria Bacilli” 
Against B. mesentericus the action 
P Kolynos is sufficiently marked to 


show that the preparation retards 
dental decay by Saulieiog the acid- 
producing organisms. 

“Kolynos has commendable clean- 
ing properties which promote and 
maintain the natural whiteness of the 
teeth and as the paste contains no 
gritty ingredient or chemical bleach- 
ing agent, this is effected without 
harming the enamel. We are satisfied 
that this dentifrice is compounded 
on thoroughly sound and scientific 
principles, and it may be accepted 
with every confidence as a valuable, 
econonuucaland agreeable preparation 
possessing distinctive antiseptic 
merits.” 

Through the daily use of Kolynos Den- 
tal Cream, the patient can assist in keepin 


the activities of the oral bacteria in chec 
between visits to the dentist. 
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proven satisfactory to the patient, 
the doctor and the specialist, to 
present their plans to the rest of 
the medical profession? 
O. C. Vermilya, M. D. 
(Editor’s Note: We certainly do 
issue the invitation.) 


TO THE EDITOR: 
Save I think MEDICAL 
EcoNOMICs is one of the most in- 
teresting and helpful little jour- 
nals published. Your articles on 
“Collecting Agencies” should be 
read by every member of the pro- 
fession. It would save doctors 
thousands of dollars. Your car- 
toons by J. Graham Hunter are 
excellent, too; they are true to 
life. W. M. Love, M. D. 

; To THE EDITOR: 
Mistake I am _ writing 
from India to point out a rather 
curious mistake that you have 
committed. 

In the pictorial section of your 
April issue, you have published 
the photo of Mr. V. J. Patel Bar- 
at-Law, who was until recently 
the president of the Legislative 
Assembly: He is a Hindoo, and 
as such can not be a Khan Baha- 
dur; neither has he the titles you 
mentioned. Owing to the present 
repressive policy of the Indian 
government he has resigned the 
seat and the place in the Assem- 
bly. Mr. Patel has nothing to do 
with the Pasteur Institute. Will 
you please correct the oversight? 

G. G. Sharangpani, M.D., 
Baroda, India. 


: TO THE EDITOR: 
Workmen's There has been 
much talk concerning compensa- 
tion practice and its relation to 
the private physician, the insur- 
ance company, and the so-called 
industrial services. However, as 
far as I can see, nothing is being 
done at present to better the 
conditions that exist in this field. 

The industrial service corpora- 
tions, with well organized meth- 
ods, have secured a_ practical 
monopoly of this work, and are 
seemingly working hand in hand 
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or their 


with the employers 
agents. 

{ have experienced cases in 
which the patient comes to me 
for treatment for a condition 
coming under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws, only to en- 
counter refusal on the part of 
the employer or his agents to 
give permission for the necessary 
treatment. The refusal is invari- 
ably accompanied by a very in- 
definite and vague reason. 

It has also come to my atten- 
tion that when certain employers 
receive their insurance policies 
they are made to understand that 
all accident cases are to be re- 
ferred to one particular service 
or physician, or the insurance 
rate will be raised. This condi- 
tion, of course, is not stated in 
the policy. As a rule the em- 
ployer takes it for granted that 
the physician or service recom- 
mended is to be used when the 
occasion arises. 

It is a custom, too, to post on 
the walls of the industrial shop 
advertising placards exhorting 
the employers to call or send ac- 
cident cases to one particular 
physician or industrial medical 
service. 

This is a form of competition 
which the private physician can- 
not meet individually. Therefore, 
I believe that our medical so- 
cieties, as a measure of protec- 
tion to their members, should 
take steps to see that the em- 
ployer can secure his own physi- 
cian. If additional legislation is 
necessary to bring this about, we 
should see to it that the proper 
legislation is proposed and 
passed. It is high time we should 
assume the aggressive. 


D.C: 


Welcome TO THE EDITOR: 
There is always 
a welcome on my mat for any de- 
tail man who recognizes the com- 
mon courtesies. There are some 
mighty good fellows among them, 
and I’ll bet they have the writer 
of that letter in August MEDICAL 
ECONOMICS sized up as a plain 
grouch, R. 8S. J. 














A Food Drink 


That Will Help 
Keep the Little 
Lad Husky and 


H E will love it. He can- 

not have tea or cof- 
fee, and he gets tired of 
having milk all the time— 
but Ovaltine! That’s a 
treat—and it makes him 
drink more milk. 

A concentration of food 
value, rich in growth-pro- 
moting vitamins and the 
mineral salts—in itself, a 
complete food. 

It is easily digested— 
and aids in the digestion 
of other foods, 


THE WANDER COMPANY 





Ovaltine is also valuable 
in the reconstructive diet, 
for the nervous patient, 
and where there is diffi- 
cult alimentation. 

Appetite appeal? Well, 
just try Ovaltine for your- 


self, Doctor. Or, perhaps, 
you know a little fellow 
who will like it. This cou- 
pon will bring a regular 
size can to your home. 


OVA LTINE 


he Swiss Food - Drinks 


Dept. M.E. 9 


180 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me a regular size package of Ovaltine, for my 


personal use—without charge. 


City 
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It Looks Like Communism! 





By S. M. Compton, M. D. 
South Bend, Indiana 


tion to the article “Profes- 

sional Fees,” by Carl F. 
Taeusch, in a recent number of 
MEDICAL ECONOMICS. 

The article began with this 
statement: “No one is desirous 
of denying to professional or 
business men a fair profit or fee 
for the performance of services.” 

Such a negative statement 
would not have been made if the 
author had not had in mind an 
effort to encroach upon the eco- 
nomic rights of at least some 
part of one of the classes men- 
tioned. Continuing, we find that 
Mr. Taeusch’s philosophy not 
only encroaches upon _ those 
rights but positively advocates 
that, the professional man’s serv- 
ices may be confiscated by the 
State; and. in the. name of. pro- 
fessional ethics advocates that 
they be distributed gratis to an 
ever increasing class of patients 
who seem to feel it their God- 
given privilege to be a constant 
Lurden upon their fellows. 

Twenty-five years ago, Profes- 
sor Herriott of Drake University, 
an untiring student of Ethics and 
Political Economy, made this 
statement: “Socialism, meaning 
Communism, is bound to come 
but God help us when it does 
come.” Possibly Professor Her- 
riott had in mind just what is 
now insidiously and_ stealthily 
creeping upon us, as instanced 
by this article; that compelled 
and legally bound by the State, 
one-half the population are toil- 
ing under tax burdens and a 
mistaken, not to say vicious, 
interpretation of professional 
ethics, to supply necessities for 
the other half who must be sup- 
ported because of their lack of 
industry. Oftentimes, as may be 
seen in our hospitals, the shift- 


Pie me to take excep- 
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less element are supplied with 
comforts which the industrious 
citizen providing them cannot 
afford for himself. 

In a Communistic, or if you 
please a Socialistic order, every 
person shares and every person 

reduces. So the present article 
is neither Communistic nor So- 
cialistic. It is radically “Red” 
and is an example of what Pro- 
fessor Herriott had in mind when 
he made his statement—not true 
Socialism but a monster which 
we all have a right to fear. 

In our present social order we 
have, as concerns the public 
health, private practitioners who 


- are producers of a valuable com- 


modity, medical service. They 
are subject to all the normal 
economic conditions that any 
other producer is and have the 
same rights as to the marketing 
of their product. They are li- 
censed by the State to insure 
standards of _ efficiency and 
thereby protect the public, which 
is right. The economic gain they 
make is theirs to have and to 
hold. They have the same right 
to philanthropy that other men 
have, but are not one bit more 
obligated. As Mr. Carnegie gave 
libraries so the doctor may give 
service, which is ethical. To say 
that the doctor must give serv- 
ice is to say that Mr. Carnegie 
must give libraries. Now one can 
see why Professor Herriott was 
afraid. 

Prices are regulated by eco- 
nomic conditions. The downtown 
office has a schedule of fees com- 
mensurate with overhead, the 
field of service and the doctor’s 
own estimate of what his ca 
bilities should be worth. e 
community office has a lower 
schedule of fees due to less over- 
head and a more restricted field 
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THE BATTLE 


ARMFUL putrefaction in the colon 
cannot take place under normal con- 
ditions, because Nature provides the 

right soil for the growth of friendly pro- 
tective germs—notably the B. acidophilus 
and B. bifidus. 


Where putrefaction exists, as evidenced 
by intestinal flatulency and foul-smelling 
stools, carbohydrate is needed to enable the 
protective organisms to gain the mastery. 


The ordinary carbohydrates (sugar and 
starch), however, which form the bulk of 
our daily food, are not suited to this pur- 
pose because they are absorbed in the small 
intestine. 


Not so lactose and dextrin, which com- 
bined in the form of 


Lacto-Dextrin 


(lactose 73%-—dextrin 252) 


provides an ideal colon food for promoting 
the desired change in the intestinal flora. 


Lacto-Dextrin is a food with a medicinal 
effect. Its use has been fully described 
in the scientific presentation, ‘““The Intes- 
tinal Flora.” Let us send you a copy of 
this book, together with trial package of 
Lacte-Dextrin. 


Mail Us This Coupon Today 





The 
BATTLE CREEK 
FOOD COMPANY 
Dept. ME-9, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, a trial pack- 
age of Lacto-Dextrin and a copy of the book, 
“The Intestinal Flora.” 
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of operation resulting in disad- 
vantage in competition. The 
country doctor’s office has a 
lower schedule of fees for a 
similar reason. 

Next we have a service for the 
poor, provided by the State, and 
unquestionably this service can 
and should be made more ade- 
quate, to the very great relief 
of the unfortunates like the in- 
sane and the tubercular. These, 
too, should be encouraged. We 
also have a few private philan- 
thropic institutions which should 
either be turned over to the 
State or discontinued. For the 
most part they constitute an un- 
mitigated nuisance. 

The State Health Service has 
to do with all matters pertain- 
ing to the public health and all 
such matters should be taken 
care of by that service. If the 
State Health Service were co- 
operated with the State Poor 
Service and both made satisfac- 
torily efficient they would ade- 
quately take care of all the inter- 
ests of the State, clear the field 
for the private practitioner, re- 
lieve him from _ interminable 
embarrassments, take away the 
excuse for communistic demands 
upon his “stock in trade,” and in 
no way interfere with his rights 
as a private citizen engaged in 
a private enterprise from which 
he obtains a normal livelihood. 

Only under such conditions can 
a professional man be a valuable 
factor in a good, healthy social 
order. Let the business man with 
large holdings, now seemingly 
comparatively free from com- 
munistic demands, beware lest 
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the cat who has eaten the canary 
will turn to other morsels to ap- 
pease his appetite. 

As to the question of fees, the 
man who charges only one-half 
his clientele is no more ethical 
than the man who charges only 
a half fee and collects from all 
his clientele . In fact the practice 
of doing free work is used as an 
excuse for vicious practices, such 
as the charging of exhorbitant 
fees where these fees can be 
obtained. 

In a recent issue of a local 
paper it was announced that one 
attorney had charged $60,000 for 
settling an estate and another 
$5000 for settling another estate. 
If a physician should charge 
$60,000 for attendance upon a 
case, supposing that such a fee 
might be obtainable, he would 
probably justify his act on the 
grounds that he had delivered 
an equivaient amount of free 
service elsewhere. A large class 
of persons receiving free serv- 
ice is a menace to our type of 
government, and any effort of 
the State to confiscate the time, 
property or energies of any 
class of citizens and give it to 
another is dangerous. 

Food and clothing are as 
necessary to a citizen in his rela- 
tion to the welfare of the State 
as medical service. The State 
does not require the grocer to 
distribute free food. Why should 
a standard of ethics be set up for 
a professional man which is dif- 
ferent from that for other men? 
Finally, a professional service 
enforced by the State without 

(Turn to Page 136) 
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V That’s the Average Fee? 
Continued from Page 22 
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Focus Your Attention on Food 
When Prescribing For That 
Sick Baby! : 


Normal metabolism depends not only on the digestion 
of food but or its assimilation as well! 


Acidosis in diarrhea is usually due to starva- 
tion and, therefore it is important to consider 
that infants cannot stand prolonged starva- 
tion. An easily assimilated food must be 
supplied which will replace the loss of fluid 
from diarrhea and vomiting! 











DRYCO MAKES AN IDEAL 
TRANSITIONAL FOOD 


Whenever, the infant has been deprived of 
all food, DRYCO, because it can so easily be 
prepared as to degree of concentration, 
adapts itself readily to the weakened diges- 
tion of the sick baby! 








The protein of DRYCO is 97 per cent as- | 3 
similable. The vitamins are unimpaired! i 


DRYCO IS FREE FROM ALL PATHOGENIC BACTERIA |? 
AVOID ALL DANGER of MILK-BORNE INFECTION! 


Prescribe DRYCO * * The Safe Milk 


Samples and Clinical data sent on request. I 
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THE DRY MILK COMPANY, Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street, _ New York, N. Y. 
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This New Booklet 


summarizes the findings of 
distinguished investigators 


New therapeutic 
uses of fresh Yeast 
are revealed .. Send 
for your copy now... 


OT since attention was first 
directed to certain re- 
markable therapeutic properties 
of yeast has there been greater 
scientific interest in this subject 
than exists today. 

Several factors are respon- 
sible. Chief of these are a better 
understanding of the impor- 
tance of the vitamin B complex 
and the production of the anti- 











rachitic vitamin D in Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast by “irradiation.” 

These developments have revealed 
important new therapeutic uses of 
yeast. These uses are discussed in the 
new edition of the booklet, “‘ Yeast 
Therapy.” The findings of distin- 
guished research workers and physi- 
cians are summarized in this helpful 
brochure. 

Only Fleischmann’s Yeast, you 
know, affords all yeast’s possible 
benefits . . . gentle laxative action... 


FLEISCHMANN?’S 







... gently laxative in 
action—very rich in 
Vitamins B, G and D 


A Booklet of Real Practical Valuel 


richness in vitamins B and G... 
richness beyond all other foods in 
vitamin D. 

Its safe laxative action an~ rich 
ness in these three vitamins arc lead- 
ing physicians to recommend Fieisch- 
mann’s Yeast especially in vregnancy. 

Read about this and other uses of 
this exceptional food in che new 
“Yeast Therapy” booklet. A copy 
will gladly be mailed upon request. 
Health Research Dept. Y-V-9, Standard Brands 
Incorporated, 595 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


Please send me a copy of the new brochure 
on Yeast Therapy. 














Name 





Address — 





© 1930, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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MOPAR: GE DIPIOUIRO © onic sss cceschocsconacsgansssccisess 2 50 
TORRE, GE TRUE: ohscsicnisccicdeciiseancpcochernctes 10 50 
MONI MENTING icin sitessciccscictatackonsiasecuRlestess 5 25 
Removal of foreign bodies from eye, etc. 5 50 
DAES, DORMEUE  oosssciosccedsinsiecpsenncccoteses 5 10 
Anesthetics, minor operations ................... 5 10 
Anesthetics, major operations ................. 10 25 
Radical cure of varicocele ...............c:ccesesee 25 100 
TPE SR. UONEMIOIE ov cnecse cacccescsessessssscceiscossnese 100 300 
Fracture other bones of pelvis ..............0+ 25 150 
Nerve suturing or stretching ............::+++ 25 200 
Skin-grafting-skull operation ..............:+0 100 300 
BINGL PUNCEUTC ..0....0scaresceoseoscorosecssscsserscensoes 10 100 
Fracture of tibia and fibula .................... 25 100 
POGUES GHUIG. OP TITER ...ccciccsccssccccscscnascsoess 20 50 
ARI CP WRNIIN, « caccacacabosccesicnsbhtch chioes bap inmadicores 25 100 
PUMCCRTO WAR TEBENOD oc cricseicscsscsnsvsscesasssnsessotee 25 100 
ORDO TERCCIECS ccccsiesconssscnsssesecosssossscenss 50 100 
Operation paracentesis thoracis ............... 25 15 
Operation lithotomy-lithotrity ................ 100 300 
Operation ligature of small arteries ....... 10 50 
MEIED sj. casted sssbensndeosasonabncocseagipertnpscqeaents 10 25 
SURI ENING on scsdscnsnsonssenserescdneganysencsadsaseap 5 25 


Comments made by the secre- 
taries of the county societies sub- 
mitting schedules are as _ inter- 
esting as the schedules them- 
selves. Here are some of them: 

“Our list is more or less flexi- 
ble but works very satisfactorily. 
Most of our members follow it 
pretty closely. It helps a great 
deal on disputed bills.” 

“In this locality no one knows 
what the other is doing, or 
charging. Each man does as he 
pleases, yet all but one signed the 
schedule.” 

“There is too wide a spread 
between minimum and maxi- 
mum”—(referring here to the 
high and low figures on one par- 
ticular schedule). 

“T do not suppose that any of 
our members has a copy of the 
schedule now, or ever consults 
one, but these seem to be about 
the run of prices here.” 

“The only dissatisfaction is due 
to the fact that a few men will 
always cut fees to get, patients, 
but must be disregarded for the 
general good.” 

“Our schedule is too low on 
most fees.” 


“The schedule has not been 
changed for about ten years and 





I feel that it should be revised 
upward.” 

“The operative fees are often 
too high, and the medical fees 
usually too low to warrant good 
work.” 

“A uniform fee schedule is 
not practicable because of the 
difference in prevailing condi- 
tions in the various sections of 
our county.” 

“We can’t get the doctors in 
the smaller towns of our county 
to charge our fees.” 

“The condition of people finan- 
cially precludes the possibility of 


perfect conformity to these 
rates.” 
Forty-two of the sixty-five 


medical societies using an official 
table of fees report that members 
generally follow the schedule. 
Seventeen report that members 
co-operate “fairly well.” Six re- 
port an entire lack of co-opera- 
tion. 

Concerning public opinion on 
a set table of fees, forty-five so- 
cieties report a satisfactory atti- 
tude on the part of the public, 
and twenty an attitude described 
as “fairly satisfactory.” No 
definitely adverse attitude was 
reported. 
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For Symptomatic 
treatment of 


HYPERTENSION 


ENDING exact diagnosis and treatment 

of the underlying cause, prompt lower- 
ing of the blood pressure, unaccompanied by 
shock, is often necessary. 
The combined formula of Sir Lauder Brunton 
and M. C. Thrush, M. D., Ph. M., is the re. 
sult of careful study and long experience in 
the treatment of hypertension. This formula 
contains Sodium Nitrite, Potassium Nitrate 
and Nitroglycerin, for rapid yet prolonged 
vaso-dilatation, and Crataegus Oxyacantha, a 
most useful synergist, to lower blood pres- 
sure. 
A synergistic combination utilizing this 
valuable drug is supplied to the medical 
profession in Pulvoids Natrico. They 
are specially coated so as to insure 
passage through the stomach but to dis- 
solve readily in the intestinal tract. 
Dosage—l1 to 3 Pulvoids four times daily 
as required. 
















<THE DRUG IS) PRODUCTS 03 


PHARMACEUTICA ANUFACTURERS 
26-16 SKILLMAN AVE. BLONG ISLAND CITV 
New 'PYORK 





100 PULVOIDS NO.373 


NATRICO 


(rac. TRADE mann) 
Hq TENSION BRUNTON.TH ioe en oe 8 oe ee 


“ ium Nitrite, 
Seon Sepated to. diea THE DRUG PRODUCTS CQ., Inc. 


hei, thus avoiding gastric 

mt jadieated,_sivaline = 26-16 Skillman Ave., Long Island City, New Yor! 

If indicated. CUI enclose $5.00, for which send .me 1000 
Pulvoids Natrico, postpaid. 


[) Send me free copy of “High Blood Pressure, 
Its Diagnostic Importance, Its Efficient Treat- 
ment.” 


CI dispense and want your free catalogue. 
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A financial digest by 
Malcolm L. Hadden . . 


Business 





Isn’t Over Its Scare 


USINESS sentiment dur- 

ing the month of August 

was of a puzzlingly mixed 
nature. There was undoubtedly 
a better feeling in some quarters 
concerning business prospects; 
yet on the other hand develop- 
ments in general industry have 
been rather dampening to the 
spirit of those who were looking 
for an early revival. 

Among the disappointments of 
the month was the failure of an 
upturn in steel operations as a 
result of the resumption of manu- 
facturing by a number of auto- 
mobile companies, notably Ford, 
General Motors and Hudson. 
Another unfavorable development 
has been the heavy damage to 
crops by the drought. Reports 
from other countries, in the 
meanwhile, tell of increasing un- 
employment and emphasize the 
extent of the trade recession. 

The National City Bank of 
New York in its August Bulletin, 
points out that when a pro- 
nounced business reaction is un- 
der way, caution rules in all 
quarters until the measure of the 
movement has been taken. For 
the time being, new commitments 
are avoided and business is re- 
duced largely to the routine of 
snnplying current demand, work- 
ing off existing stocks and re- 
ducing expenses generally. Un- 


questionably, this is the attitude 
which is generally being em- 
ployed in business to-day. 


An interesting discussion of 
the industrial and agricultural 
situations appeared in the August 
Bulletin of The National City 
Bank, part of which is reproduced 
below: 


“Although a lengthy period of 
industrial expansion, largely 
built upon sanguine anticipations 
of the country’s needs in the fu- 
ture, naturally involves a slow- 
ing down interval for readjust- 
ments, there is abundant warrant 
for saying that the weak spot at 
this time is not primarily in the 
industries, as they are commonly 
distinguished from agriculture, 
but in the mother industry her- 
self. Pessimism is due in larger 
degree to the low prices of farm 
products than to anything else, 
and these prices are traceable 
mainly to the stimulus given ‘to 
production by the high prices 
prevailing during and immedi- 
ately following the war. Ab- 
normally high prices almost al- 
ways react disastrously upon any 
industry that exveriences them, 
and this is especially true of an 
industry in which ovvortunities 
for expansion are open in so 
many countries.” 

(Turn the Page) 
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There is nothing to be gained 
by attempting to disguise or to 
minimize the generally well 
known fact that the year 1930 
in comparison with other recent 
prosperous years, falls below the 
standard to which we have per- 
haps too quickly become accus- 
tomed. However, business men 
generally have already discovered 
that we are in a bad year and 
in fact have actually reconciled 
‘hemselves to it. Much of the 
current pessimism results from 
comparing the present year with 
recent years which have been 
abnormally prosperous ones. 


This brief editorial in the 
“Magazine of Wall Street” should 
be read by those who.are inclined 
to be down-hearted: 


“The American mind has so ac- 
customed itself to the theory of 
rapid progress that if new 
records are not made, old limits 
exceeded and fresh growth not 
continuously exhibited then 
things are declared to be general- 
ly headed for disaster. But any- 
thing can be made to look dark 
or bright by comparison and the 
secret of proper comparative 
evaluation is in the choice of the 
standard. According to custom 
most of us have been busily com- 
paring conditions now with the 
corresponding period of last year. 
But last year was one of ab- 
normal activity—in not a few 
lines of abnormal prosperity. 
Naturally nearly everything looks 
slim by contrast but suppose we 
match conditions row with 1927 
or 1928. Not so bad! And we 
were neither starving to death 
nor headed for calamity in those 
years. Now suppose we go back 
to 1920 and 1921 and make all 
proper allowances for factors 
that are operative now that were 
not existent then, and we feel 
still better. The path ahead does 
not look so long nor so dark. In 
fact we may begin to realize that 
superimposed on _ recessionary 
tendencies which have been in 
force’ for a long time we now 
have the customary summer 
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Waiting for gravity 
(From the Los Angeles Evening Express) 


lethargy in many branches of 
industry and trade. In the light 
of which present indications of 
lessened volume of production 
and even a lower level of buying 
does not seem so menacing. Earn- 
ing statements for the second 
quarter are generally low, but 
not unexpectedly so. Those of 
the third quarter will probably 
not show any vast improvement, 
but by that time we will be con- 
scious of the fact that we are on 
a gradual upgrade. What we 
need is to keep a sane perspec- 
tive in the neantime.” 


© 


The New York Evening Post 
recently pointed out the fallacy 
of the age old theory that any 
good stock purchased for the 
long pull would richly reward 
the investor. The writer of the 
article conceded that the present 
period of depressed stock prices 
might offer a favorable oppor- 
tunity to pick up good common 
stocks, but he took exception te 
the theory that such selections 
could be stored away in a strong 
box only to be taken out in a 
more prosperous period to be sold 
at a handsome profit. 

Indicating that a_ stand-pat 
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QUICK RELIEF 


HARP PAINS in the stomach after meals, acid eructations, flatulence, etc., are 
ypical symptoms of gastric hyperacidity which demand immediate relief. 
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oDoL is being prescribed and used extensively as an antacid because it attords 


are many conditions in which the alkalinizing effects of BiSoDoL play a valu- 





in treatment, as for example, in cyclic vomiting, the morning sickness of 
pregnancy, and in the prevention and treatment of influenza and the common cold. 
BiSoDoL possesses certain outstanding advantages as an alkalinizing agent. The 
formula has been carefully balanced so that excessive acidity is neutralized quickly 
and effectively, without tending to cause gastric derangement. 
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policy is not always the best, the 
writer said: 


“Fixed lists of good common 
stocks have not always in the 
t awarded the investor, who 
stuck through thick and thin. 
The reward has indeed been rich 
for those who were wise enough, 








through substitutions when neces- 
sary, to keep their lists good. But 
the trick has been sometimes to 
know when to abandon a losing 
horse. It is the hardest lesson of 
all to learn. 

“It is not true that any good 
stock bought ten years ago, let 
us say, and held through all its 
vicissitudes, still shows its pur- 
chaser a handsome profit. Let 
us illustrate what happened to 
the investor who bought Ameri- 


can Sugar common on December 


$1, 1919, impressed by its thirty 
year dividend record, and held on 
fur ten years to December 31, 
1929. A broken dividend record 
and a shrinkage in the value of 
the investment to less than 50% 
of the original outlay were his 
rewards. 

“Other stocks that anyone 
might have put into a good in- 
vestment list at the same time, 
ten years ago, are P. Lorillard 
Company, Pacific Mills, Tide 
Water Oil Company, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Great 


—_ a 


stock prices last fall, so- 

ed depression-proof common 
stocks have come in for consider- 
able discussion among investors. 
Theoretically, depression-proof 
are those whose earning 

power presumably will be little 
in any prolonged period 

of business depression. Shortly 
after the crash, insistent searches 
were made by investors for stocks 
Which might fall in this category. 


Ftc Since the collapse in 
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Western Sugar Company, Ar- 
mour Company of Illinois, Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, Central 
Leather Company, American Ag- 
ricultural Chemical, Consolida- 
tion Coal Company.” 


© 


The writer of the article quoted 
just above mentioned a number 
of other stocks and then pointed 
out that the man who held these 
stocks to December 31, 1929 
would have found that the mar- 
ket value of his investments, 
aside from dividend losses had 
shrunk in varying amounts from 
90% to 3% of the original outlay. 

The lesson to be learned from 
this, of course, is the absolute. 
necessity for intelligent super- 
vision of investment lists down 
through the years, rather than 
the patience to sit with an arbi- 
trary selection, even though the 
investor picks common stocks 
whose past records entitles them 
to investment rank. 


Food for thought: R. H. Mot- 
tram in “A History of Financial 
Speculation,” offers the following 
interesting definition of specula- 
tion: 

“A speculative investment is 
one which has been found by 
experience to be unsuccessful.” 
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Investment Clinic 
By Malcolm L. Hadden 


Food stocks were selected by 
many in the belief that people, 
regardless of business conditions, 
must eat, and that such common 
shares would be able to maintain 
earnings and dividend payments, 
regardless of what might happen 
to the general run of issues. 
Whether or not the theory de- 
veloped in connection with the 
so-called depression-proof stocks 
is a valid one remains to be seen. 
(Turn the Page) 
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POUNDS 
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OUNCES 


If comfort could be weighed, many pounds 
would be found in a 16 ounce bottle of Alkalol. 
Balanced alkalinity and salinity minus the 
irritating ingredients usually found in “washes” 
make Alkalol a comforting application to irritated 


or inflamed surfaces. 


A proof of Alkalol’s soothing action is its em- 


ployment on the delicate membrane of the eye or 
nose. To the physician familiar with its favorable 





touch, various local applications where a healing 
adjunct is essential will suggest Alkalol half to full 
strength and preferably warm. 

We would like to have you try it personally or 
in your family. 


The ALKALOL COMPANY 


Taunton, Massachusetts- 


ALKALOL COMPANY, 
Tauton, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send samples of ALKALOL. 
Dr. 
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At any rate, I have been much 
impressed with the reasoning of 
one of our doctors who suggested 
that Ligget & Myers Tobacco 
Common Stock seemed to fulfill 
all the requirements of such a 
security. 

The story of the development 
of the Ligget & Myers Tobacco 
Company since its incorporation 
in 1911 is exceedingly interesting 
from a financial standpoint. 
From a relatively small company 
at its inception the business of 
this organization has grown 
steadily, with the result that in 
929 net income reported as 


Bonds 
Preferred Stock 


Common. ($25 par)... 
Common “B” ($25 par).......... 


Net Income Available 
for Dividends 


Total Income 


Re $23,720,288 
BiB sesscahsavkeese 21,125,560 
SE xivecedisionsee 20,467,457 
SRiscsescdsscansee 19,372,780 
Si ssiesctasiecsice 17,028,475 
SL sscoc utaseiees 13,714,197 


Ligget & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany Common “B” stock is trad- 
ed in actively on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Recently this 
stock has sold in the neighbor- 
hood of $95. per share and on 
the basis of regular dividend pay- 
ments of $4.00 per share yields 
a direct return of over 4%. In 
each of the last three calendar 
years an extra dividend of $1.00 
a share was paid. Stock divi- 
dends of 10% each were paid in 
1926 and 1927. The company 
was strongly entrenched finan- 
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available for the _ dividends 
amounted to over $22,000,000. 
The company is one of the lead- 
ing cigarette manufacturers, 
whose “Chesterfield” brand cf 
cigarettes now ranks third in 
volume of sales. 

Among other products of the 
Ligget & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany are “Piedmonts” and “Fati- 
mas,” and “Duke’s Mixture,” 
and “Velvet,” and “Granger” 
smoking tobaccos. 

The capitalization of the com- 
pany at the close of 1929 and 
earnings figures for the past six 
years are tabulated below: 


$28,306,200 
22,514,100 
21,496,400 
56,939,600 


Earnings per Share 


Com. and Com. 
“B” Stocks 


$22,017,128 $7.82 
19,408,644 6.82 
18,743,395 6.57 
17,636,946 6.76 
15,289,652 6.35 
11,969,628 6.05 


cially at the close of the year 
1929 and on the basis of ciga- 
rette production thus far in 1930, 
there is every reason to believe 
that this year will show another 
increase in sales and earnings. 


For the doctor who is interest- 
ed in purchasing an equity secur- 
ity and who will not be disturbed 
by temporary price fluctuations, 
it would seem that the Common 
Shares of the Ligget & Myers 
Tobacco Company offer consider- 
able attraction. 
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The Standard Effervescent 
Saline since 1895 
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INCE 1895 Sal Hepatica has _It is also the ideal treatment to 
been the approved laxative alkalize the system. It is efficient, 
and cathartic for flushing the in- _ palatable, reliable and a prepara- 
testinal tract and for promoting _ tion that the practitioner can well 
internal purification, without recommend. We will gladly send 
creating a condition of tolerance. | you samples. for professional use, 


Sal Hepatica— 
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decade is ended, planes and dirigi- 
bles will be carrying more passen- 
gers in the United States than 
railroads. ’ 

The plotting of automobile 
facts 20 years ago produced 
curves which, when extended, ap- 
peared to be impossible of reali- 
zation. A similar consideration 
of air travel leads to the belief 
that before ten years have passed 
aircraft will have made the 
United States one community. 
Business people will think nothing 
of covering 10,000 miles in a 
month. Executives will go 1,000 
miles to keep appointments with 
no more thought than is now 
given to a ride of 50 miles by 
rail. 

Business must quickly expand 
to the wider radius of flying. 
Years ago people predicated their 
activities upon the distance a 
horse could travel in a day. Now 
we must prepare to cover in 
three hours journeys that have 
consumed 12 hours on the fastest 
trains. We must get ready to 
step into a night plane in New 
York and have lunch coming into 


to San Francisco. We must develop 
nt a ¢ommon-sense view of flying 
: that eliminates “stunting” and 
Ta- most of the romance of being 
vell bird men. We must prepare to 
d regard journeys by air as no 
= less safe, and more comfortable, 
se, than by train, automobile or ship. 


Department of Commerce figures 
show that even now only one life 
is lost in 191,500 miles of civil 
aviation against one life in 172,- 
768 miles of rail travel. 

There is nothing fanciful in 


- the prediction that the average 
person in two or three years, 
D. having only a couple weeks avail- 


able for a vacation, will be able 
to spend most of his days at the 
other side of the continent or 
overseas. The present decade will 
witness the inauguration of regu- 

r air service to all parts of 
the world. Distances will be 
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shortened on some of the routes 
by passing through or skirting 
the Arctic Circle. The urgencies 
developed by keen competition 
will make it necessary for busi- 
ness people to travel by air. The 
belief that poor people would not 
be able to own a motor car was 
fallacious. The idea that the air- 
plane will not be brought within 
the reach of the masses is doubt- 
less equally in error. 

Changes in the fields of fuel 
and power will probably rank 
second only to aviation in extent 
and importance in the next few 
years. A careful survey indicates 
we will be consuming 2,000,000 
gallons of gasoline every hour 
in. 1940. The dream of super- 
power will soon be a reality. 
This means that when night ap- 
proaches in New York, electricity 
will come from the Western 
States to help shoulder the bur- 
den. Two or three States in 
several sections are already 
linked in single hook-ups. In a 
recent test Chicago’s power 
houses successfully ran the city 
of Boston. 

We will soon see not merely 
the interconnection of the heat 
and power lines of small towns, 
but of large operating systems 
fed from advantageously located 
superpower stations. This will 
permit the utilities to take ad- 
vantage of the diversity in time 
of their respective loads, the re- 
sult being large savings in costs. 

Already we have 80,000 miles 
of fuel pipe lines in the United 
States and the building of super- 
lines is just getting under way. 
A short time ago a million dol- 
lars seemed a lot of money to 
invest in a pipe-line project. 
Now come lines a thousand miles 
or more in length and costing 
$100,000,000. 

The next ten years will record 
fuel advances that probably will 
never be equalled*in the future 
history of the world. Oil wells 
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Suppose YOU had to 
take CASTOR OIL--. 


Naturally you would want the purest Castor Oil obtainable, 
Next, you would prefer a refinery-bottled-and-sealed Castor 
Oil, the only possible way to insure yourself against ordinary, 
rancid, carelessly bottled Castor Oil. 


Finally you would insist upon its being tasteless, deodorized, 
full-strength, U.S.P.X., unadulterated by flavoring agents, 
preservatives or Benzyl Alcohol. 


If you would take this kind of Castor Oil, then IT WOULD 
HAVE TO BE KELLOGG’S TASTELESS, the ONLY 


Castor Oil which conforms to your requirements! 


To be “refinery-bottled” means retention of absolute purity 
in Castor Oil. To be “unadulterated” means absolute safety 
in prescribing Castor Oil. 


Kellogg’s Tasteless is never sold under the druggist’s name— 
ONLY in the original refinery-packaged bottles as pictured 
below. Insist on your patients demanding the ORIGINAL 
PACKAGE~—else they will not be getting THE WORLDS 
PUREST CASTOR OIL. 


We will gladly furnish a sample for 
analysis and clinical test upon request to 


WALTER JANVIER, Inc. 
121 Varick St., New York City 





National Distributors 
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will be drilled to a depth of 10,- 
000 feet. Improved _ refining 
methods will substantially in- 
crease the yield of gasoline from 
oil. Far more of the energy in 
our motor fuels will be turned 
into useful work. This will affect 
our oil companies very much as 
the increase in the efficiency of 
coal combustion affected the coal 
companies. } 

We will see a large production 
of motor fuel by the hydrogena- 
tion of coal. The new Leuna plant 
in Germany is expected very 
soon to be on a production basis 
of 100,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line annually. This means that 
notwithstanding our present sur- 
plus of gasoline, we must ‘face 
the possibility of substitute li- 
quid fuels. 

Cheaper and more abundant 
heat and power for everyone will 
extend the machine age to rural 
as well as urban America. In 
this decade we will reach the 
limits of the development of 
steam power. We will witness 
the realization of the dream of 
coal carbonized at the mines. 
We will see smokeless fuels take 
over the heating job of the en- 
tire nation, thereby saving prop- 
erty and health. Our farmers 
who have been utilizing only 4 
per cent of the total power ca- 
pacity of 18,750,000 animals, will 
duplicate the accomplishment of 
the manufacturer by securing 
for useful work at least 13 per 
cent of the capacity of their new 


engines. ‘ 
Notwithstanding that the 
world’s winds contain energy 


5,000 times as great as is in- 
cluded in our annual coal produc- 
tion; gle sppeerianiny | that in a 
tumbler of water lies enough 
power in the form of atomic 
energy to drive the Bremen 
across the Atlantic and back and 
notwithstanding that the energy 
received by Sahara in a single 
day has a heat value equal to 
six billion tons of coal, the world’s 
business and industry during the 
next ten years will be carried on 
by the energy obtained in -ever- 
increasing quantity from the 
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same old sources of fuel—coal, 
oil and natural gas. 

Amazing opportunities now lie 
before us. Fortunes will be made 
in the speeding up of travel; in 
developing the possibilities of 
cellulose; in extending the uses 
of refrigeration; in getting values 
from our unexploited desert land 
and the territory of Alaska; in 
building up great markets in the 
Far East, and in extending the 
use of electric locomotion. 

The rapid spread of the idea 
of quick-frozen foods represents 
an astonishing business romance. 
It is an achievement that makes 
possible the preserving and stor- 
ing of foods in times of plenty 
against times of scarcity. It re- 
duces waste in distribution by 
making it possible to ship from 
the point of production only the 
edible portions of meats, fish; and 
other products. It permits the 
work of 12 hours to be done in 
one hour. Ice cream is as much 
hardened by this method in 50 
minutes as it is in 10 hours or 
more by the older process. 

So startling is this new con- 
ception of food handling that 
business leaders do not yet know 
what the outcome will be. Prob- 
ably. all of our meats will be 
handled in consumer. packages, 
ready for cooking. We will buy 
fresh vegetables as we now buy 
trade-marked brands of coffee 
and crackers. Milk, cream and 
butter will be held over from 
months of peak production to 
months of scarcity, thereby flat- 
tening out the price curve. In 
case of necessity, a large part 
of any bumper crop, such as 
strawberries, may be held over 
for a year or more, in this way 
preventing the producer from 
being hit below the belt. Possibly 
the citrusfruit growers will now 
be able to market the juice of 
millions of oranges that are too 
small to sell at a profit. 

Although I have hardly 
scratched the surface of what is 
taking place around us, I hope 
I have lent substance to the be- 
lief that the future of life and 
business in the United States is 
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Patient Types... 


The Man on His Feet 


Irregular and uncertain times for defecation may lead to hemorrhoids and 
more often to constipation. Cathartics aggravate the condition. 

Petrolagar is very helpful in managing these cases. It brings about normal 
peristalsis in a natural way. It prevents the congestion of the hemorrhoidal 
veins caused by straining at stool. 3 

Petrolagar is a mechanical emulsion of liquid petrolatum (65% by volume) and 
agar-agar, deliciously flavored and pleasant to take. It has many advantages over 
blain mineral oil. It mixes easily with bowel content, subplying unabsorbable moisture 
with less tendency to leakage. It does not interfere with digestion. 

Petrolagar restores normal peristalsis without irritation, producing a soft-formed, 
normal stool consistency and real comfort to bowel movement. 














PETROLAGAR LABORATORIES, Inc. 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago Dept. M. E. 9 
Gentlemen:—Send me copy of the new 

brochure “HABIT TIME” (of bowel 

movement) and specimens of Petrolagar. 
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bright with hope. The engineer- 
ing and chemical advances of the 
‘next ten years will astonish the 
) world. The time to buy and build 
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is when business is bad, times 
are hard, earnings are unsatis- 
factory, and industrial discour- 
agement is wide-spread. 


© 


The Doctor and His Investments 


Continued from Page 21 


’ tual life insurance companies, in 
‘a brochure, points out: “Not very 
’ many people are wholly success- 
/ful in their efforts to make the 
\ present comfortable and at the 
7game time to make certain that 
‘the future will be care free for 
themselves or their dependents. 
‘The thrifty man accumulates 
‘property during his productive 
years if possible; but it is not 
always possible to provide a suf- 
ficiency, and then, too, many men 
‘in later life lose accumulations 
in whole or in part—sometimes 
‘by mischance impossible to fore- 
see, sometimes by venturing in a 
desire to augment a hard-gained 
‘fund by making a financial coup. 
On the other hand, men of large 
‘affairs, shrewd and resourceful, 
win a fortune—and many of them 
lose their fortunes. 

“The lawyer, the teacher, the 
doctor, and others of professions 
requiring unremitting concentra- 
tion and attention are because of 
their vocations seldom able to 
study investments; and in too 
Many cases they are injudicious 
in investment and find their life 
time accumulations greatly 
shrunk or perhaps entirely gone. 


“The Life Annuity, subject to 
no fluctuation of value, to no de- 
lay in payment whether times 
are good or are bad, to no care 
of investment, expense of collec- 

or risk of loss through act 
of the recipient or rascality or 
foolishness of any other person, 
‘ no dangers from fire or flood 
or failure, constitutes the safest 
tment available to men or 

to women. 
“The professional or salaried 
Person may, by means of small 


annual deposits with the company 
made during productive years, 
provide, through a Deferred An- 
nuity, an assured income for the 
rest of life after attaining a de- 
signated age. The man of wealth, 
who knows the evanescence of 
riches, may appropriate of his 
present abundance an absolute 
provision for old age. The specu- 
lator, whom fortune favors to- 
day, may readily and surely pro- 
vide a certain refuge against 
coming adversity.” 

It is not strictly speaking true 
that the annuity does not fluc- 
tuate in value. The company as- 
sures only the regular payment 
of a stipulated number of dollars 
— it does not contract to give the 
annuitant a given amount of pur- 
chasing power, which is dollars 
in terms of prevailing commodi- 
ty prices. A company, like the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, which puts as much as 
fifty per cent of its resources in 
common stocks, could be an in- 
novator in this field, and offer 
an annuity payable in purchas- 
ing power, as determined by an 
acceptable index number. This 
point is important as advocates 
of common stocks for long term 
investments contend that stocks 
assure purchasing power better 
than bonds or insurance. 

As an alternative to serial de- 
posits for annuities, the pur- 
chaser can pay down a lump sum. 
For example, a man, aged thirty- 
five, can buy an annuity of $1,000 
a year, payable immediately, for 
a lump sum of $17,604. A man, 
57, can purchase the same con- 
tract for $11,726. Likewise, a 


man, 35, can purchase a $1,000 
twenty year endowment policy, 
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“TROUBLE 


DOWN THE LINE” 


Gastro-Intestinal Disturbance during the Summer 
Months often sends out an “S.O.S.” 


and the answer is Haley's M-O 
() er eink change of in accustomed or unaccustomed diet 


or drink, change of drinking water, excessive use of “thirst 
quenchers”, extreme heat and sudden temperature changes, 
result in gastro-intestinal disturbance. 


“Sour stomach”, indigestion, pyrosis, fermentation, flatulence, 
diarrhea or constipation are common ailments. 


Combined use of rational neutralizing or antacid and gentle per- 
sistent intestinal evacuents is logical as well as effective treatment. 


HALEY'S M- 


AN EMULSION OF MILK OF 
MAGNESIA & PURE MINERAL OIL 


is permanent, uniform, palatable and unflavored. 
It does not disturb digestion nor induce leakage. 





Being antacid as well as laxative and lubri- 
cant,. M-O is indicated in gastro-intestinal 
hyperacidity, indigestion, fermentation, pyrosis, 
gastric or duodenal ulcer, intestinal stasis, con- 
stipation, autotoxemia, colitis, hemorrhoids. 


M-O is of service before and after operation, 
during pregnancy and maternity, in infancy, 
childhood and old age. 


M-O is AN EFFECTIVE ANTACID 
MOUTHWASH 
Professional approval of M-O is indicated by 
the mass of endorsement of it, obtained by 


questionnaires as well as by its steadily in- 
creasing use. 


Generous sample and literature on request. 


THE HALEY M.-O CO,  Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 
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payable at death or at the end 
of twenty years, for annual gross 
premiums of $51.47 a year. Divi- 
dends running as high as $23 a 
year reduce the annual premi- 
ums. An individual 57 years old 
can purchase the same policy for 
a gross annual premium of 
$74.81. 

Companies sell non-refund an- 
nuities, on which payments cease 
on the death of annuitants. In 
the case of persons well past 
sixty, these yield a higher re- 
turn than bonds or ordinary in- 
vestments. Refund annuities pro- 
vide for payment of residues to 
beneficiaries after the death of 
the annuitant. In connection ‘with 
yield, a woman, 65, for example, 
who put $15,000 in 5% bonds 
would get a return of only $750 
a year, but could get $1,441 a 
year from a non-refund annuity. 
Since non-refund annuities are 
extinguished with the death of 
the annuitant, they are suitable 
primarily for elderly individuals 
without dependents. They penal- 
ize the heirs, but inflate the in- 
_ of the possessor of the capi- 
tal. 

The higher return is based on 
the fact that on the average an- 
nuitants will not live long enough 
to collect too much. Occasionally, 
a centenarian beats the statistics. 
In 1894, Alexander Reynolds, of 
Catskill, N. Y. bought a life an- 
nuity, and subsequently acquired 
seven more. He lived to be 102 
years old. He paid in to the com- 
pany $4,531, and withdrew $17,- 


Inasmuch as the company ac- 
quires the principal at death, it 
pays high rates on annuities for 
older persons. A man 60 years 
old can get an income on his 
annuity investment of 94%. At 
the age of 65, the rate is 10.8%; 
at 70, nearly 13%; and at 75 more 
than 15% %. The yield is slightly 
less for women, because the com- 
panies figure that female annui- 
tants live longer. At the age 35, 
the purchase of a life annuity 
would promise an investmnt re- 
turn of 5.68%; at the age of 57, 
8.52%. In the case of a refund 
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annuity, the yield would be at 
these two ages 5.37% and 7.33% 
respectively. 

The endowment policy is a 
cross between. protection and in- 
vestment. Though companies 
guarantee payment of interest 
on funds deposited only at the 
rate of 3%, representative com- 
panies are averaging about 4.8%, 
which is better than the savings 
bank return. 

In considering life insurance 
as an investment, Messrs. H. 
Parker Willis and Jules I. Bogen, 
in their new volume on Invest- 
ment Banking, say: “In the first 
place, the insurance policy has 
an advantage over most other 
forms of investment, in that it 
constitutes an automatic system 
for regular savings so that the 
investor has little opportunity 
for succumbing to temptation 
and failing to make his payments. 
From the point of view of the 
rate of return received, the in- 
surance company does not mea- 
sure up as favorably. Many, if 
not most, investors could make a 
larger return by taking out the 
cheapest kinds of insurances— 
preferably term or straight life 
policies—and investing directly 
any additional sums they have 
available. To offset this larger 
return, however, there is the 
greater risk element connected 
with individual investment, ex- 
cept when carried on through a 
savings bank. 

“The weakest point in the po- 
sition of insurance policies is 
that, as investments, they con- 
stitute a gamble on the chance 
of life, while as insurance they 
constitute protection against the 
chance of death. If an individual 
dies during the period of pay- 
ment on a limited payment life 
insurance policy or on an en- 
dowment policy, his estate gets 
no more than if he had a term 
or straight life policy. He has 
gambled on the chance of life 
and lost, in so far as he made 
the larger payments. Only if he 
lives does he get any benefit at 
all from these additional pay- 
ments in the form of larger 
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premiums. If his estate is small, 
this gamble on the chance of life 
js unfair to his dependents, whose 
share in the estate is thus re- 
duced. 

“A recent study analyzed the 
rate of investment return re- 
ceived from the purchase of in- 
surance with investment features 
by comparing cash surrender 
values of limited payment and 
endowment policies with straight 
life insurance policies, ignoring 
the small element of investment 
found in the latter. It was found 
that, at age 25, the limited pay- 
ment ard endowment policies 
gave an average return, as mea- 
sured by the cash surrender value 
at 24%% on the extra payments 
over and above the straight life 
insurance premiums, if the in- 
sured lived 5 years; 4% if he 
lived 10 years, and 5% if he 
lived 20 years. These are average 
figures based on data of twelve 
large companies. If insured at 
the age of 50, however, a return 
of 34% was earned if he lived 
5 years, and fully 8% if he lived 
20 years. The accumulation was, 
of course, entirely lost if the 
policyholder died before collect- 
ing from the company. Then his 
estate received merely the face 
amount of the policy, which 
would have been payable in any 
case. Thus, at the age of 50, the 
chance of the policyholder gett- 
ing his accumulation with in- 
come at the compound rate of 
8% at the end of 20 years is 
found to be only 55% out of 100, 
based on his chances of living at 
least until the age of 70, as 
shown by the experience table.” 


There are other ways of free- 
ing your estate from dependence 
on your own financial ability. It 
is becoming increasingly popular 
to set up voluntary living trusts 
with trust companies, which take 
over full responsibility for man- 
aging the funds of clients. A 
voluntary trust frees the indi- 
vidual from the responsibility of 
Mvestment management. As a 
modern alternative to the trust, 
several leading trust companies 
in the East mingle such funds 
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into a composite fund, which is 
run in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of diversification and ex- 
pert management of a trust com- 
pany. The voluntary trust can be 
made irrevocable, and then it is 
placed beyond the caprice or the 
foolhardiness of the individual— 
a guarantee of financial well- 
being for the future. Many specu- 
lators and business men in risky 
ventures hedge against their own 
activities through irrevocable 
trusts or annuities. 


Ups and Downs 


By midsummer, business 
slumped to the lowest point of 
the recession, and leading indus- 
trial statisticians predicted with 
the advent of autumn a return 
improvement toward a normal 
volume of business. One large 
corporation, seeing steady im- 
provement, forecast normal busi- 
ness by July, 1931, and trade 2% 
above normal by December, 1931. 

* * 


Present economic conditions 
make bond investment especially 
attractive. Although bonds have 
already moved irregularly up- 
ward, they do not yet seem to 
have had the bull market which 
is indicated by economic funda- 
mentals. In the circumstances, 
this is no time for investors to 
get out of bonds. The long term 
investor will keep a_ balanced 
portfolio, consisting of some cash, 
short and long term bonds, good 
preferred stocks and _ selected 
common stocks. 

* cd * 

Those who want to buy the 
list of common stocks, if limited 
in funds, can do so effectively by 
buying shares of fire and casualty 
companies and of well managed 
investment trusts. 

* * * 

Oil securities did not partici- 
pate in the last bull market, and, 
though distinctly speculative, are 
favored by the new rationaliza- 
tion in the industry, which has 
brought an approximate equili- 
brium between supply and de- 
mand. 
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Misapecre Therapy 


HARMLESS TO TISSUES 


Suggestion in interdigital cases 


(often called “Athlete’s Foot”’) 


BSORBINE JR. is a peculiarly 
happy combination of com- 
petent antisepsis which is harm- 
less to the tissues involved. In 
interdigital ringworm cases, 
now of epidemic proportions ac- 
cording to the best 
authorities, special 
tests have been 
made to show both 
the effectiveness 
and the safety of 
this formula. 

A famous New 
York laboratory re- 
ports “No action on 
the blood serum” (10%) which 
was used in all of its tests. At 
the same time, growth of the 
ringworm organism (tricho- 
phyton rosaceum) was com- 
pletely checked when 1.5 cubic 
centimeters of Absorbine Jr. 
was used as the antiseptic. In 
the petri dish, illustrated, 
growth of the ringworm organ- 








ism is checked to a distance of 
1.3 centimeters from the central 
cup by the use of only 0.1 cubic 
centimeter of Absorbine Jr. 
Absorbine Jr., therefore, can 
be used with perfect confidence 
for dressings to 
bring interdigital 
ringworm cases 


under control, 
Available through 
all djruggists’— 
$1.25. A samplewill 
be sent upon re 
quest. This coupon 
is for your conven- 
ience. W. F. Young, Inc., 207 
Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





W. F. YOUNG, INC. 
207 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I will appreciate your sending 
me a sample of your Absorbine Jr., with- 
out obligation to me. 


Dr 





Address. 
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The Action of Aerosan Inhala- 
tions in Whooping-Cough: A re- 
printed translation of an article 
by Doctor O. Klett in Deutsche 
Medizinische Wochenschrift. 
Copies are available by writing 
the Aerosan Company of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., 33 Union Square West, 
New York City. . 


The Vitamins of Orange Juice: 
This pamphlet is an abstract 
from reports of work done by 
Willimott and Wokes at the Bio- 
chemical Laboratory, Cambridge. 
For a copy write: The California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

* * 

The Value of Oxygen Therapy: 
This valuable little booklet dis- 
cusses oxygen therapy in general 
and describes in particular the 
application of the Roth-Barach 
Oxygen Tent. It is illustrated. 
Write: Warren E. Collins, Inc., 
555 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 

* * ok 

Illustrations of the Large 
Bowel: This booklet has been 
highly commented on. and con- 
sists almost entirely of drawings 
in color. Copies are offered phy- 
Sicians gratis by the Petrolagar 
Laboratories, Inc., 536 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

* *x * 


The Rationale of Cecal Medica- 
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& department whose purpose is to help physicians 
keep in touch with current literature and samples 


tion: A reprint of an article by 
O. Boto Schellberg, published in 
the International Journal of Med- 
icine and Surgery, is offered by 
the Schellberg Manufacturing 
Corporation, 172 Chambers St., 
New York City. 
* ok ok 

New Ideas in Home Decora- 
tion: The colored illustrations in 
this forty-page booklet are mar- 
vels of the printing art, and there 
is a wealth of information on 
floor covering technique. The 
book is as applicable to the office 
as it is to the home. Written by 
Hazel Dell Brown, and offered 
gratis by the Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

* co oa 

Irrigation and Drainage in 
Nasal Therapy: You would hard- 
ly believe that such a wealth of 
good material could be condensed 
to such compact and convenient 
proportions. The booklet is of- 
fered gratis by Nichols Nasal 
Syphon, Inc., 159 East 34th St., 
New York City. 

* * * 

Ten Therapeutic Time Savers: 
The pages in this booklet are act- 
ually cards to be torn out and 
filed. Each card contains com- 
pact therapeutic notes on a single 
disease. An unusually clever and 
convenient piece of literature. 
Write: Laboratoire de Pharma- 
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cologie, Inc., 92 Beekman S&t., 
New York City. 
ak * *” 


Food: Copies of this catalog, 
listing foods and equipment used 
in adjusting the Ketogenic Diet, 
are offered by the Chicago Die- 
tetic Supply House, 1750 West 
Van Boven St., Chicago, Il. 


* * * 


Gray’s Glycerine Tonic Com- 
pound: The literature and 
samples being offered on ‘this 
product are appropriate at this 
time of year. Write: The Purdue 
Frederick Company, 135 Chris- 
topher Street, New York City. 

* * * 


Medication Via “The Short 
Route”: A brief review of the 
development of the ampoule, de- 
scribing its therapeutic advan- 
tages in the treatment of disease, 
and its economic advantages to 
the physician. Write: E. Fougera 
& Company, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 

ok * * 


Hearing Devices without Bat- 
teries: This is a catalog of non- 
electric instruments for every de- 
gree of deafness. Write:. Ameri- 
can Earphone Company, 10 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 


* * * 


A New Emphasis on the Ger- 
micidal Effectiveness of Mer- 
curochrome — 220 Soluble: A 
small brochure, beautifully print- 
ed, discussing the present status 
of mercurochrome. Write: Hyns- 
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son, Westcott & Dunning, Inc, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
* * * 


The Vitamin Content of Mal. 
tine: This bound document con- 
tains the determinations made by 
Dr. Walter Hollis Eddy, in re. 
port on the vitamin potency of 
Maltine and Maltine with cod. 
liver oil. A clinical growth chart 
is appended. Write: The Maltine 
Company, 20 Vesey St., New 
York City. 


* * * 


The Relation of Diet to Caries 
and Other Dental Disorders: A 
nine-page reprint of an article 
by Milton Theodore Hanke in the 
Journal of the American Dental 
Association. Write: Dietetic Re- 
search Department, California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, Diy, 
M. E., Box 530, Statipn “C,” Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 


Out of the Dark: An illustrated 
folder devoted to the “McCaskey 
System” of bookkeeping for phy- 
sicians. The various units of 
furniture for record keeping are 
clearly pictured. Write: The Me- 
Caskey Register Co., Alliance, 
Ohio. 

* * * 

The Action and Therapeutics 
of Collosol Argentum: A sixteen- 
page booklet that covers its sub- 
ject in straightforward and com- 
pact form. Copies are offered 
physicians by Crookes Labora- 
tories, Inc., 145-7 East 57th St. 
New York City. 
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DIGITALIS Tasiets 
pans 


Developed asa result of the work of the New York Cardiac Clinics. 
Uniform - Accurate - Stable 
| A treatise upon Digitalis Therapy and Physician's Sample upon request. 


’ 511 Fifth Avenue 
LEDERLE ANTITOXIN LABORATORIES New York City 




























BUSY DOCTORS 


need a change of scene 


e) SS. sWINTER CRUISES 
— supply it 


Physicians -realize that they, like so 
7 many of their patients, need rest and 
aries change periodically. They agree that 







































walk nothing satisfies this need quite like 
n the the Winter Cruise. It’s the ideal 
ental tonic for overwrought nerves, tired bodies, 
> Re- brains that need relaxing. Give yourself the 
Die same treatment you prescribe for certain of your 
te own patients—enjoy one of the glorious winter 
cruises listed below. : 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
_— By Wuire Star L | 
skey y Wuire Star LINE 
phy- 46-day Cruises to the Mediterranean—Great 
’ of White Star liners Britannic (new) and Adriatic, 
Me. calling at principal points of tourist interest. 
ance, Sailings from New York: January 8, 17; Feb- 
ruary 26, March 7. $695-$750 (up) First Class; 
$420 TOURIST Third Cabin—both including 
toes shore program. 
sub- AROUND THE WORLD 
com- 
ered By Rep Star LINE 
ora Life’s grandest travel adventure! Red Star liner 
St, Belgenland, most famous world cruising ship. 
Sails westward from New York December 15. 
oo Duration, 133 days. Over a six-times-tried and 


proved itinerary. $1,750 (up) including com- 
plete shore program. 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and Canada. Main 
Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York City. Authorized agents 
everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


BED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 














The photograph immediately below was taken in the spacious reading 
room of the Berlin State Medical College. 

The lower left picture shows the interior of the medical car used on 
the Milwaukee Road for the examination of train employees; the lower 
right, an automatic slot machine which is supposed to determine, for its 
Berlin users, the daily diet for a given height, weight, and sex. 

(Photos by Underwood & Underwood) 








These three are doctors of medicine prominent in athletics. The runnet 
the left is Dr. Paul Martin, a Swiss surgeon, who was captain of 
itzerland’s team in the last Olympic games. The figure at the top right 
Dr. George King, well-known in London tennis circles. Below him is 
r. B. F. Roller, an American wrestler. 
(Photos by P. & A.) 








Vitamin B 


is needed by 
Expectant and Nursing Moth 





*Based upon an article by 
Dr. John Howell West,in 
“Archives of Pediatrics,” 


Tue average American diet.con- 
tains too little of Vitamin B. But 
the nursing mother needs far 
more than the ordinary individ- 
ual. Because babies who do not 
obtain sufficient Vitamin B in 
their milk suffer from loss of 
appetite and weight. As many 
breast failures occur a few weeks 
after birth, an extra supply of 
Vitamin B should be started as 
soon as possible during preg- 
nancy.* 

Maltine With Cod Liver Oil 
is particularly rich in Vitamin 
B. It also contains Vitamins A 
and D. The Maltine, itself, is a 
concentrated extract of the 
nourishing elements of malted 
barley, wheat and oats (rich in 
Vitamin B).- The remaining 
thirty per cent of this prepara- 
tion is pure vitamin-tested cod 
liver oil. The Vitamin-A po- 


October, 1929. 









tency of Maltine With Gj 
Liver Oil is at least 230 U.$) 
units per gram. The Vitamin) 
potency is such that fachity 
rats, fed 20 mg. daily, showed 
perceptible to distinct healing ¢ 
rickets in from 6 to 10 days by 
the line-test method. 


Maltine With Cod Liver Oj 
taken with orange juice (Vit. 
min C) provides four importan 
vitamins. It makes the expe 
tant mother more , comfortable 
happier, healthier. It helps th 


nursing mother give her childa} 


good start in life. 


In clinical tests at a leading 
hospital Maltine With Col 
Liver Oil was much mor 
readily tolerated than plain cod 
liver oil. The Maltine Com 
pany, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York City. Established 187s, 


Council Accepted 
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Tours and CRUISES 








Forty Ways en Voyage to Cali- 
fornia: Read this booklet and then 


take your choice. It comes from: 

Chicago and Northwestern Lines, 

148 So. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
$ £ = 


The Chief: The Chief is the 
prize train of the Santa Fe and 
this booklet tells all about it. 
From: Santa Fe, 179 W. Jackson 
Ave., Chicago, Ml. : 

* 


Havana: The “Paris of the 
West Indies” is made more allur- 
ing than ever in this beautifully 
colored folder issued by the Ward 
Line. Copies are offered by the 
Ward Line, Pier 13, East River, 
New York City. 

x *k * 

What It Is Necessary to Know 
of Morocco: It may not be neces- 
sary to know the entire contents 
of this 44-page book but it is 
worth writing for, nevertheless. 
From: Office Francais du Tour- 
isme, 4 E. 52nd St., New York 
City. 

* * * 

The Charm of England: The 
reading time of this folder would 
probably be at least a day or two 
but it’s bound to keep you inter- 
ested and the pictures are good, 
too. For a copy write: London, 
Midland & Scottish Railway, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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for Physicians 
and Patients 


(The items in this department 
are published as a service to 
readers and without 
charge to anyone) 


Norway: A booklet Scandina- 
vian in atmosphere, beautifully 
illustrated and full of informa- 
tion. From: The Norwegian Gov- 
ernment Railways, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

* * * 


Swedish Hotels and Restau- 
rants: This is a thirty-two page 
book, in English, and exceedingly 
helpful to the independent travel- 
er through Sweden. Write: The 
Swedish State Railways, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

* * * 

Winter in Switzerland: This 
handbook gives the details on all 
the best resorts. Forty pages, 
illustrated. Copies are offered 
gratis by: Swiss Federal Rail- 
roads, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

* * 

Europe: This folder is devoted 
entirely to tourist third cabin 
rates, and shows round trips to 
Europe for $185 up. Write: The 
White Star Line, One Broadway, 
New York City. 

* 


* * 


Matson Liners: If you are plan- 
ning a trip to Hawaii, the South 
Seas, or Australia—you should 
have this folder. The’ Matson 
Line, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, will send you one. 


URTV IT Ski Rather 
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At last - full vitamin 


strength of cod liver oil in 
convenient tablet form 


a way to prescribe cod liver 

oil without its two great 
disadvantages —the disagreeable 
taste and the inconvenience of 
carrying it from place to place. 
McCoy’s Cod Liver Oil Extract 
Tablets are guaranteed to main- 
tain full vitamin A and D po- 
tency. 


Pie vey to ore now are offered 


The tablets are easy to take and 
readily assimilated both by chil- 
dren and adults. They are con- 
venient to carry and can be kept 
always on hand. 


And since the tablets are free 
from disagreeable odor and naus- 
eating aftertaste, there is little 
danger of the patient discontinu- 
ing the treatment after too brief 
a period. 


Biological Tests Check 
Potency 


McCoy’s Cod Liver Oil Tablets 
are made from super-refined oil, 
obtained on the Lofoten Banks, 
Norway. Tested at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo, the oil is re-tested 
in our own biological labora- 


teries, thus giving a positive 
check on vitamin potency. 


In vitamin A and D potency two 
tablets are equivalent to one tea- 
spoonful of pure tested cod liver 
oil; Physicians usually recom- 
mend three tablets for adults 
after meals and upon retiring, and 
two tablets for children. Pow- 
dered in milk or cereal they are 
especially easy to administer to 
infants. 


For additional information, please 
address McCoy’s Laboratories, 
Inc., 62-70 West 14th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


6 Advantages of 
McCoy’s Cod Liver Oil 
Tablets 


1, Full vitamin A and D po- 
tency assured. 

2. No bad taste. 

3. Readily assimilated by chil- 
dren and adults. 

4. will not cause fatty fermen- 
tation. 

5. Will not turn rancid. 

6. No deterioration because of 


exposure to air. 











Me COy’s 


COD LIVER OIL 


EXTRACT TABLETS es 
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6 lias Technique of Surgical Movies 
Continued from Page 18 


on the finder lens, indicating the 
center of the closeup picture. This 
correction, once performed, would 
always be accurate for a given 
distance. 


Concerning operating room 
filming, Daniel L. Borden, M. D., 
professor of surgery at George 
Washington University and one 
of the pioneers in 16 millimeter 
surgical filming, who, after eight 

rs of 35 millimeter work, has 
for the last four years used 16 
millimeter equipment, says: “We 
have been making our operative 
pictures in the operating room 
by use of the simplest kind of 

Saterm built out from a step 
ladder. This step ladder is 
brought alongside the operating 
room table and the camera is 
placed in a box provided for this 


purpose. hole through the 
platform allows proper lens 
vision. An ordinary Anderson 


spotlight is attached under the 
platform so that the ray of light 
is parallel to the line of vision 
as seen through the lens of the 
camera. All operating tables are 

uipped with an apparatus 
whereby the table may be raised 
or lowered and, in this manner, 
the proper distance from the 
camera may be obtained. 

“We have used a portrait lens 
which, when attached to the 
regular f:1.9 lens, gives us a 
focal distance of two feet. In 
order to prevent delay, we have 
used two cameras so that, when 
one hundred feet of film is ex- 
hausted, one camera replaces the 
other. This eliminates delay for 
it requires time to. reload the 
camera with new film. Also, we 
have used a 16 millimeter hand- 


cranked camera so as not to have 
to rewind the spring which must 
be done several times in every 
100 feet of film used with the 
usual type of amateur camera. In 
this way operative procedure may 
progress without delay. With 
this simple apparatus at hand 
a surgeon can call in his equip- 
ment at any time to take a pic- 
ture of any unusual condition 
encountered in the operating 
room.” 

While the use of the hand 
cranked camera, as employed by 
Dr. Borden, is common practice, 
this type of camera requires 
smooth, even cranking, a feat 
which takes practice. That it is 
highly practical, however, is 
shown by the fact that operation 
of camera equipment for Dr. 
Borden’s films is detailed to a 
nurse or other assistant. An 
alternative to the hand cranked 
or spring driven camera is 
offered in the specially equipped 
motor driven camera. Any first- 
class machine shop, at moderate 
cost, should be able to attach 
a small motor to certain types 
of 16 millimeter cameras in order 
to drive it at the necessary speed. 
Such a camera offers the advan- 
tages of exposing an entire reel 
of film without either the neces- 
sity for cranking or rewinding. 

Still greater convenience is ob- 
tainable by the attachment of 
special reels holding a greater 
amount of film than the regula- 
tion one hundred foot spools. 
This is also a machine shop job. 
However, as previously suggested 
by Dr. Borden, two cameras en- 
tirely eliminate the necessity for 
specially treated equipment since 





Try BROMO ADONIS in Diseases of the Nervous System 


0) Bromo Adonis No. 1 is effectively prescribed for many nervious diseases, as @ 
general nerve sedative, and for Petit Mal Epilepsy. 
O) Bromo Adonis No. 2 is used with lasting results in obstinate cases of Epilepsy 
and where a potent sedative is indicated. 
Check the preparation desired, for free sample. 
TUCKER PHARMACAL COMPANY 


(9) 180 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 
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make Nourishing Foods 


taste better 


with this 


THis is one of the advertisements of The 
Suger Institute, appearing in newspapers 
throughout the country. In order to keep 
the statements in accord with modem 
medical practice, they have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by some of the 
leading authorities in the field of human 
nutrition in the United States, 


New Se 


THERE is no seasoning more 
unusual than a combination 
of sugar and salt in giving 
familiar foods a new and ap- 
petizing flavor. Just taste a 
pinch of salt and a dash of 
sugar mixed together and 
you'll realize what a full- 
bodied goodness they make. 

Then, try such a mixture 
of salt and sugar in cooking 
vegetables. In peas, toma- 
toes, carrots, spinach and 
cabbage, a level teaspoonful 


@s ‘‘Good food promotes good health” 


Soe. 



























asoning 


is enough, but suit your taste. 
You'll be surprised to learn 
that the sugar not only 
blends deliciously with the 
flavor of the dish, but em- 
phasizes it. 

Doctors and dieticians rec- 
ommend the use of sugar as 
a flavor. Not only does the 
sugar promote the necessary 
flow of gastric juices but it is 
quickly converted into energy. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 
Front Street, New York. 
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one may be used while the other 
is being rewound or reloaded. 
The alternative equipment sug- 
gested is mentioned merely for 
those to whom its advantages 
would seem to outweigh the in- 
crease in cost involved. 

Conéerning artificial lighting 
in surgical filming, Dr. Borden 
has found the simple equipment 
described highly satisfactory in 
his production of one of the 
finest and most extensive medi- 
cal film libraries in the country. 
A new device, however, which 
makes possible correct camera 
mounting and lighting for surgi- 
cal filming is to be had in the 
recently developed “Surge-O- 
Ray.” In this equipment, a cen- 
tral stand is mounted on a heavy 
base containing a transformer 
and other units. An arm is piv- 
oted from the central shaft and 
arranged so that it can be quickly 
set at any desired position. The 
16 millimeter camera is mounted 
on the head together with five 
special lamps. 

Surgeons have found this light 
comparable to any purely surgi- 
cal light available. The illustra- 
tion on the first page of this 
article shows how effectively the 
light is concentrated on the oper- 
ation field. The lamps are adjust- 
able so that they can be quickly 
centered on any type of subject, 
irrespective of how far the cam- 
era is away. The light is suffi- 
cient so that f:11 can be used 
at four feet away. The two-inch 
lens is usually employed to give 
a larger image and keep the 
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camera out of the surgeon’s way. 
Kodacolor pictures can be made 
by this artificial lighting system 
and have been found satisfac- 
tory, although a compensating 
device is needed to take care of 
the spectral difference between 
incandescent light and sunlight. 

The camera is operated and 
rewound by remote control and 
the top can be quickly and easily 
swung around and lowered so 
that the film can be reloaded or 
another camera substituted in a 
few seconds. Two tiny spotlights 
are arranged on either side of 
the camera lens so that the lens 
is always centered exactly be- 
tween the two spots of light 
thrown by these pilots. Focusing 
is done by scale. A steel scale is 
built in at the head so that the 
distance can be quickly and ac- 
curately checked. By using a two 
or three-inch lens the depth of 
focus at f:11 or f:8 is so great 
that the finest detail can be dis- 
tinguished even in deep cavities. 
16 millimeter film made with this 
outfit, recently examined, showed 
the object well centered and in 
fine detail. 

Thus we see that, with operat- 
ing filming equipment constantly 
improving and its scope of use- 
fulness continually widening, a 
greater number of surgeons 
are effectively introducing their 
cameras to film surgical sub- 
jects. The author will be glad to 
answer requests for further in- 
formation on this subject ad- 
dressed to the Editor of MEDICAL 
ECONOMICS. 
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sedentary habits: 


57 West Third Street, 








A vegetable tonic Laxative 


FOR HABITUAL CONSTIPATION 


Especially valuable for aged people and those of 
They act gently and do not gripe. 


Cascara Comp. Tablets 
KILLGORE’S 
Liberal Sample and Formula on Request 


CHARLES KILLGORE 


New York 
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enough to make 40 bottles of 


HIRES ROOT BEER 


Frankly, we find the remark- 
able increase in the popularity of 
Hires Root Beer due to sampling. 

Most people who try Hires 
Root Beer, become our steady 
customers. 

We would like to win your 
friendship. 

I’d like to send your wife a free, 
full size bottle of Hires Extract. 

I’d like your family’s judgment, 
after trying the 40 bottles. 

The taste you’ll find appealing; 
Hires Root Beer has a distinctive 
flavor all its own. It contains the 
percolated juices of roots, herbs, 
barks and berries. It is utterly 
pure—free from _habit-forming 
drugs, artificial color and flavor. 

Then there is a third merit— 
economy. Hires Root Beer costs 
but 1% cents a bottle compared 


PO 


The Charles E. Hires Company, 
Dept. M. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Extract. 





9-3-30 
Kindly send free bottle of Hires 
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With my compliments 
DOCTOR... 


May I give your 
family a 
full-size 
bottle of 

HIRES EXTRACT 


to .ae usual prices of bottled 
beverages—a saving of 90% at 
least. 

If you'll mail the coupon be- 
low, I'll send the free bottle. 
Kindly give home, rather than 
office address. 


sing 


CHARLES E. HIRES, JR. President, 


The Charles E. Hires Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Malpractice Spectre 
Continued from Page 27 


tice suit has been and is followed 
by an immediate and consider- 
able drop in that doctor’s prac- 
tie. This is more particularly 
true of the doctor who is on the 
way, but has not “arrived”. 

These questions must. be 
weighed: Is the malpractice suit 
threat a bluff or is it not? Does 
the instant case offer any likely 
basis for a successful malprac- 
tice suit? Will the threat fade 
into thin air if the doctor pre- 
sents a bold and resolute front? 
What will it cost to defend such 
a suit in time and money? What 
will be the effect on the doctor’s 
practice and prestige? All of 
these questions and many more 
immediately present, and they 
are likely to cause much worry 
and loss of sleep—unless the 
victim enjoys professional protec- 
tion. A few illustrative cases 
may be of value. A dentist in a 
small western town became in- 
volved in a bitter political feud; 
and the leaders of the opposi- 
tion resolved to “get” him by 
fair means or foul. The moral 
here, of course, is that doctors 
and dentists should stick to their 
lasts. The dentist some time be- 
fore had extracted several upper 
teeth for an old woman of very 
limited means; whether this was 
a charity case I do not know; 
but a tubercular process involv- 
ing the upper maxilla and an- 
trum on that side, shortly be- 
came active. 

Hearing of the case, the polit- 
ical opposition cunningly had 
planted in the old lady’s family 
the idea that her condition now 
was entirely due to the. faulty 


manner in which her teeth had 
been extracted by the dentist, and 
that she ought to be compensated 
for being damaged for life. 
Using the old lady as a basis, a 
malpractice action was foisted 
and financed by the political op- 
position; a packed jury secured; 
and irrespective of the evidence; 
a verdict secured for several 
thousand dollars. 

A prominent eastern specialist 
was the object of a grossly un- 
warranted malpractice action, 
which ended up with so large a 
verdict against him that he was 
forced into bankruptcy and even 
his office equipment ruthlessly 
sold out of hand. Professional 
protection would have saved him 
this ruin, but like many a col- 
league, he had never been the 
object of any such attack, and 
was too well: established in his 
specialty for any such action to 
succeed (or so he thought) ! 

A small town physician, well 
along in years and of limited ex- 
perience in surgery, attempted a 
hemorrhoid operation on a wo- 
man, standing well in the com- 
munity and apparently of a 
higher class. The patient’s chief 
complaint it appeared later was 
due to a fissure, which the doc- 
tor had overlooked in his opera- 
tion; and as the complaint con- 
tinued the patient not only re- 
fused to pay his very moderate 
bill, but threatened him with a 
malpractice suit. 

The old doctor was in a ter- 
rible stew; for while he did not 
feel that he had committed any 
very terrible miscue, yet the fact 
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ained that the people were 
i atening to sue him, and he 
saw only ruin ahead. His worry 
was pitiable to observe. A 
friendly general surgeon went 
out with the old doctor as a con- 
sultant to see the patient, and 
under a local anesthetic “exam- 
ination” adjudicated the fissue. 
The surgeon generously declined 
to make any charge for his 
“examination,” and as_ the pa- 
tient felt comfortable once more, 
the family began to feel a little 
softer towards the practitioner 
who never said anything more 
about collecting his fee. 

All these years, however, the 
old doctor had been going his 
rounds without professional pro- 
tection; and because no one had 
ever threatened to sue him be- 
fore, he had never thought there 
was any possibility of anyone, 
especially his “good” patients, 
threatening a malpractice suit. 
He wanted to pay the surgeon 
for the time and effort, but the 
latter said there was only one 
obligation: before another day’s 
sun had set, he wanted to see 
the practitioner’s mame on a 
signed application for malprac- 
tice insurance; and as long as 
he remained in practice, he 
wanted him to see that his. pro- 
fessional protection never lapsed. 

I have tried to paint sketchily 
the picture of the doctor with- 
out professional protection. 

* * * 


Now for the doctor with ade- 
quate professional protection. He 
receives a threat of malpractice. 
Does he begin to worry about it, 
lose sleep, and conjure up all 
sorts of ruin? 

He does not! He forwards the 
threatened suit communication to 
his professional protection peo- 
ple, with such data as may be 
pertinent, and promptly for- 
gets about it. Specialists in 
handling just such situations, his 
Insurance people go right at the 
Matter with a confidence and 
success born of an immense ex- 
Perience in just this one thing; 
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and usually that is the end of 
it so far as the doctor is con- 


Taappose there should be ample 
pasis for a malpractice claim; 
or suppose rather that lawyers 
for the other side are cunning 
enough and plausible enough, 
aided with unscrupulous medical 
testimony, to put over their 
story and convince a jury to the 
extent of some thousands of dol- 
lars damages. 

Your company will fight this 
verdict through all the courts, 
and usually secure a_ reversal, 
uiless it is an air-tight case 
against you. Finally, if it comes 
to that, they will pay the judg- 
ment against you. Many mal- 
practice suits are instituted, not 
with any idea of gaining a ver- 
dict, but with the idea in the 
minds of an unscrupulous at- 
torney that the defendant will 
settle out of court for a few hun- 
dred dollars, enough to repay 
amply the lawyer for his efforts, 
and perhaps to leave a hundred 
or two for the complainant, who 
is satisfied with his share of the 
spoils. Incidently, the defen- 
dant’s bill for professional 
services, if any, usually remains 
uncollected. 

To discourage this sort of 
manoeuver, it is the part of wis- 
dom to insure with a company 
which will fight every case to a 
finish, One insurance company 
in particular has such a reputa- 
tion among the legal profession, 
that the average attorney with a 
doubtful cause for malpractice, 
begins to lose interest as soon as 
he hears their name mentioned 
on the opposite side of the case. 

My message, given in all 
earnestness to every doctor in 


in practice. 
proper professional 
get it at once—and likewise never 
let it lapse as long as you re- 
main in practice. 


see that 
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active practice today, is this: If 
you have adequate ‘professional 
practice protection, 
never lapses as long as you are 
If you do not have 
protection, 


it 
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Health Insurance Plan 
Continued from Page 11 


Objection: The schedule of fees 
is so low and the income range 
is so high that the plan would 
materially reduce the doctor’s in- 
come. It has been estimated that 
] more than 65% of the average 
practice is among persons whose 
salaries do not exceed $2,500. We 
are left only the indigent and a 
sprinkling of the well-to-do. 

* % * 

(5) European Systems. 


Let us corsider first the Panel 
system in England. This plan is 
a national affair with compul- 
sory insurance for wage earners, 
below a certain minimum ($10.00- 
$15.00 a week). Apparently there 
is no rule against the participa- 
tion of those above this wage 
level and many take part volun- 
tarily. There is no restriction on 
the number of doctors co-operat- 
ing, but of the 35,000 registered 
as in the system, only about 15,- 
000 are actively engaged in panel 
work. 

An active minority of about 
one thousand doctors refuses to 
have anything to do with the 
scheme. No doctor is allowed 
more than 3,000 persons on his 
panel, but there is no attempt at 
an equalization of numbers. Since 
the doctor is paid eleven shillings 
(about $2.65) per capita per year 
it is to his advantage to take on 
as heavy a load of panel patients 





as he can get even though he 
may be doing private practice at 
the same time. A certain sum 
per year per capita is allowed 
for medicines. 

The objections are: traditional 
ethical standards of the practice 
of medicine are lowered im- 
measurably; to increase incomes 
doctors take on as many panel 
cases as possible whether they 
can give them adequate care or 
not; druggists demand their 
share of the spoils and over- 
prescribing is common. 

Continuing the objections, 
there is a strong tendency to pro- 
long the certified “incapacity to 
work” period, increasing expense 
of sick benefits, increasing time 
lost to industry, and making the 
doctor party to malingering and 
fraud. If the conscientious doctor 
refuses his connivance, the pa- 
tient promptly transfers to 
another panel doctor with a less 
tender conscience and the honor- 
able one loses income. Statistics 
show that loss of time and pay- 
ment of sick benefits increased 
enormously and unwarrantably 
from 1921-1927. The increase 
was 41% for men and 100% for 
married women. 

Furthermore, the system is 
stifling tc the spirit of scientific 
progress and research. There has 
been a decided falling off of the 
leadership of British medical men 








EMINENT AUTHORITY 


has confirmed the fact that calcium salts come second in importance 
of all salts entering into the tissues of the body. In 


ANGIER'S EMULSION 


with its calcium content, the medical profession will find a useful 
nerve tonic agent, and because of its highly solvent, demulcent in- 
fluence and activity as an eliminant, it constitutes a prescription of 
dual potency in dealing with many fundamental disorders. 


Trial Bottles for a particular 
ease free io physicians. 


ANGIER—Boston 34, Mass. 
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The Answer to the “first Question” 


EFORE prescribing for any ailment 

the first question the physician asks 
the patient concerns the function of the 
bowels. A very necessary question, to 
be sure. 
Then he must ask himself what correc- 
tive to prescribe to suit the condition, 
without interfering with the treatment. 
Agarol is a safe answer to the question 
that the physician, of needs, must ask 
himself many times every day. 
Agarol, the original mineral oil and 
agar-agar emulsion with phenolphthalein, 
is free from any artificial flavoring, 
sugar, alkali or alcohol. It is safe in 
diabetes, in gastric diseases, for children 
as well as adults. No excess of mineral 
oil to interfere with digestion or to 
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One _ tablespoonful 
at bedtime—is the 
dose 


Final decision on the 


cause leakage. 

In addition, gentle stimulation of persis- 
talisis, makes the result certain and the 
reestablishment of regular habits possi- 
ble. 


true worth of Agarol 
rests with the physi- 
cian. We will gladly 
send a twin package, 
with literature, for 
trial. 


AGAROL for Constipation 
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in the field since the establish- 
ment of the national health in- 
surance system. 

Next we consider the German 
system of krankenkassen (sick 
benefit associations) which is 
somewhat similar to the English 
panel system, although the num- 
per of doctors participating in 
the krankenkassen is strictly 
limited, thus excluding many, 
chiefly the younger men. 

The objections to the English 
panel system apply essentially to 
the German system also, and the 
following additional points are 
to be noted: 

Startling figures are obtainable 
as to fraud and deception. An 
inquiry in Strasbourg, 1927, 
showed 63% of fraudulent claims, 
with a regular traffic in physi- 
cians’ prescriptions. (The krank- 
enkassen have been allowed to 
continue in Alsace-Lorraine even 
though they are under French 
rule); the medical profession 
has no control over the adminis- 
tration of the system and is now 
working strenuously for such con- 
trol; panel doctors are so limited’ 
in number that younger men 
cannot hope to get in for several 


| years to come. 


* * * 


To continue the description of 
European health insurance sys- 
tems, there is the French nation- 
al health plan, introduced as a 
political measure promised on the 
eve of election, and which is 
extremely unpopular with the 
medical profession. It was, in 
fact, opposed by the Academy of 
Medicine as exceedingly unjust. 
In regional hospitals insured pa- 
tients do not even have the right 
to have the attendance of their 
own physicians but must take 
some one on the staff. 

The new health insurance laws 
(since January 1, 1930) of Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands are 
seemingly better by far than any 
of their European predecessors. 
Both emphasize control of the 
administration of the medical 
services by the medical profes- 
sion, this control in the Nether- 
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The Superiority of = 


Unguentine Rectal Cones 


Is clearly demonstrated by 


30 years of Effective 
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cw“ your patients the benefit 
of the relief to be had through 
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Gripeless Laxative 
i EVAC-U-GEN 


Evac-U-Gen is remarkable among _laxa- 
tives for its ability to generate an evacua- 
tion without the slightest discomfort to the 
patient. It acts without habit formation or 
after-constipation, is safe for nursing 
mothers and pregnant cases, and ideal for 
hemorrhoids. The formula: Salicylate of 
Sodium, Cascarin, Phenolphthalein and 
Evac-U-Gen Comp. 
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Jands to be vested in a specially What have they left for doc- 
constituted association of physi- tor and hospital bills? If they 
cians. are able to borrow enough for 
50 > . a hospital bill they cannot pay 

Before proceeding to the modi- the doctor for several months, 
fied plan suggested in this arti- and sometimes years. The doc- 
cle, let us consider the following tor then has the alternative of 
figures compiled by the National sending his patient to a charity 
Bureau of Economic Research, hospital or giving credit. Charity 
for incomes in the United States: in such cases often results in 



































2% over $5000.00 permanent pauperization of 
5% $3000.00-$5000.00 families that were formerly self- 
14% $2000.00-$3000.00 respecting. Psart-pay clinics and 
35% $1500.00-$2000.00 hospitals are not always as well- 
30% $1000.00-$1500.00 regulated as is desirable and by 
14% receive less than patronizing these, patients some- 

$1000.00 times place themselves in the 


Mangold made a survey of hands of the unethical. 
conditions in San Diego with the In the light of the above, how 
conclusion that the minimum _ about the doctor? Only one doc- 
salary necessary for a decent liv- tor in ten achieves financial suc- 
ing for a family of four was’ cess, as business men rate it, 
$1184 yearly. The corresponding from his practice—and many are 
figure for Los Angeles was $1465 dependent at 60. Is it wise for 
in 1927. If this is true, a large  us-to sit idly by and allow poli- 
percentage of people do not have ticians and corporations to dic- 
the opportunity to know what _ tate measures which decrease our 
our conception of a “decent liv- income, and hamper our work, 
ing” is. In this survey, only thus lowering medical standards? 
$36.00 annually was allowed for This is not advisable from 
emergencies and if this was all _ either the standpoint of the pro- 
applied to doctor and hospital fession or of the public. In an 
bills, it would not go very far economic crisis, the astute poli- 
if the wage earner of the family _tician, Lloyd George established 
required a major operation and’ the panel system over the pro- 
his wife or one of his children test of the British Medical Pro- 
had a siege of illness during the fession. Many of its evils could 
year. have been avoided if the profes- 

These people are besieged on sion and the state had worked 
all sides by high-pressure sales- matters out together. Let us 
men and because they lack the work out some plan before it is 
so-called sales resistance they too late. 


soon obligate themselves to pay- The following plan is a mere 
ments greater than they can skeleton submitted for your 
make. thought and discussion and neces- 
=— 
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When the Vacation Is Over— 


HE “let down” feeling after a strenuous vacation is often 

a serious handicap rather than a trifle to joke about. Par- 
ticularly in delicate individuals, those with a _ recognized 
constitutional diathesis, those with cardiac affections, the com- 
bination of fatigue and the extra effort expected in the Fall so 
lowers resistance as to noticeably increase susceptibility to 
respiratory infections or further organic impairment. 


In such cases prescribe: 


Gray’s Glycerine Tonic Comp. 


(Formula Dr. John P. Gray) 


The prompt results will be improved appetite and assimilation, 
increased vitality, greater resistance to “colds” and their asso- 
ciated troubles. 


Samples and literature will be sent to Physicians on request 
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sarily leaves many details to be 
worked out gradually. Before 
giving you the outline, however, 
Jet me make a few general pre- 
liminary statements: 

First, if some form of State 
Medicine is to step in to reduce 
fees for the great middle class, 
the doctor should be compen- 
sated for the reduction by having 
all of his services paid for, clini- 
eal work and general hospital 
attendance included. Otherwise, 
the reduced fees will work a 
financial hardship on so many 
of the profession that it will re- 
sult ultimately in a lowering of 
the standards and quality of 
medical service. 

Second, any plan of this sort 
involves a large staff of highly 
trained, highly competent and 
impartial social service workers. 
In order to keep such a group 
out of politics I suggest that they 
should be selected by competitive 
examinations, oral and written, 
conducted under the supervision 
of the heads of a _ university 
sociology department. 

Third, the general fund for 
the operation of this plan is to 
be derived from a stated levy on 
the pay-checks of those eligible 


of 


Now to turn to the plan itself: 

1. Participants shall be only 
those who come under one of the 
following classifications, as to 
income and dependents: 

An income of $900-$1200 with 
no dependents. 

An income of $1200-$1500 with 
at least one dependent. 

An income of $1500-$1800 with 
at least two dependents. 

An income of $1800-$2100 with 
at least three dependents. 

An income of $2100-$2400 with 
‘at least four dependents. 

A dependent is defined as 2 
person with no means of 
support other than the in- 
come of the wage earner of 
the family. Partial depend- 
ents are not to be considered 
here, but are to be placed 
under a clinic plan. Partici- 
pation in the benefits of the 
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in paste form. 
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Ailments 
Send your card for full size can of 


Revelation and literature without 
charge. 


‘August E. Drucker Co. 
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Thialion 


is a dependable agent 
to prescribe in rheu- 
matism, gouty condi- 
tions, biliousness, 
constipation and 
wherever there is evi- 
dence of acidemia or 
decreased alkalinity. 


Literature on request 
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for COLDS and HAY FEVER 


try this complimentary bottle of 


EFEMIST Harts INHALANT 


“With the vegetable fluid base” 


Relieves nasal congestfon quickly and pleas- 
antly. The vegetable fluid base provides quick 
initiation and prolonged duration of Ephedrine 
action with minimum irritation. Soothes the in- 
flamed mucous membranes, promotes ventilation 
and drainage and helps to make the patient com- 
fortable. 


Prove the advantage in your practice of 
EFEMIST HART’S INHALANT, with the 
vegetable fluid base. 





Send for your free bottle today. 


HART DRUG CORP., 
12 N. E. Third St., Miami, Fla. 


Please send me free bottle of EFEMIST. I will try it. 
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plan is to be optional al- 
though contribution to the 
general fund is compulsory. 
2. Kinds of Medical Service: 
For all those whose salaries 
are less than would entitle them 
to join the insurance plan, 
whether part-time or full-time 
workers, clinics shall be main- 
tained. For these clinics the fol- 
lowing minimum fees to the doc- 
tor are suggested— 
Ordinary visit in clinic or hos- 


pital $.50. 

Major surgery or obstetrics 
$10.00. 

Subsequent clinic or hospital 
visits $.50. 


Minor surgery $5.00. 

Subsequent clinic or hospital 
visits $.50. 

(Patients in this classification 
who could pay more would do 
so and the additional sum would 
go to the general fund. Clinics 
would undoubtedly require aid 
from state taxes in addition to 
what could be used from the 
general insurance fund. The doc- 
tor shall be paid the above mini- 
mum fee from the general in- 
surance fund or from taxes. if 
the patient is unable to pay it). 

Those eligible to participate in 
the insurance plan would receive 
medical care (from the doctor 
of their choice who was co-oper- 
ating with the plan) at the fol- 
lowing minimum rates paid to 
the doctor from the fund: 

Ordinary office call $2.00. 

Small dressing, etc. $1.50. 

Home visits $3.00 plus cost of 
materials. 
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Night visit $5.00 plus cost of 
materials. 


Major surgery $75.00. (No 
extra charge for subsequent 
visits. ) 

Obstetrics $50.00. (No extra 


charge for subsequent visits.) 
Minor surgery $10.00-$25.00. 
(No extra charge for subsequent 
visits.) 
The above rate schedule is for 
uncomplicated cases. 


A patient eligible to be treated 
at the clinics, may avail himself 
of the services of a co-operating 
physician, but if he does the 
physician shall not charge more 
than he would receive for an 
insurance case, under the fund, 
unless someone other than the 
patient or his dependents agrees 
to pay the bill. This patient 
would not be eligible to the in- 
surance fund, so the physician’s 
compensation would be almost en- 
tirely from the patient or his 
friends. . 

Under this insurance plan the 
doctor is paid from the fund, but 
the patient has the doctor of his 
choice and the individualism of 
the profession is maintained as 
in any private case. The doctor 
will always receive his money 
from the insurance fund and may 
at his discretion charge the pa- 
tient a small amount in addition, 
but never more than the amount 
he receives from the fund, unless 
this fee is to be paid by someone 
besides the patient or his de- 
pendents. 


Thus an obstetrician could re- 





FOR INSOMNIA 


An ideal agent, for the rest it produces is refreshing and is 
not followed by depression or other disagreeable after-effects. 


BROMIDIA 


(BATTLE) 
With a minimum dosage a full sedative influence is exerted. 


BATTLE & CO. 


Chemists’ Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ceive $50 from the fund for a 
normal case and not more than 
$50 additional from the patient. 
His maximum fee received for an 
insurance case would thus be 

100. Likewise a surgeon could 
collect $75 from the fund for 
an uncomplicated major surgical 
ease and could, if he believed the 
patient financially able, charge 
him $75 additional. This would 
make his maximum fee in an 
uncomplicated case $150. 

For an ordinary office call, the 
doctor would receive $2 from the 
fund and could charge at his 
discretion $2 more to be paid by 
the patient. Cost of materials, 
complete examinations and any 
extra responsibility would entail 
more compensation, from the 
fund and from the patient if-the 
doctor considers him financially 
able, but for an insurance case 
this is not to exceed the amount 
he receives from the fund. Neces- 
sary arrangements must be made 
concerning pathological or com- 
plicated cases. 

This limiting of fees may seem 
unjust to some members of the 
profession, but a few instances 
will show it to be necessary. In 
one a man on a small salary was 
charged $800 when a Cesarean 
section was necessary for his 
wife. Another man on a smal 
salary was charged $750 for a 
normal obstetrical case. A sten- 
ographer, earning $100 per 
month, was charged $500 for a 
mastoid operation. 

(Turn the Page) 
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ANATOMICAL CHARTS 
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These charts by Max Brodel of Johns Hopkins 
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copy. 
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EFEDRON 


(Hart Nasal Jelly) 


For COLDS and 
HAY FEVER 


Exhibiting ephedrine hydro- 
chloride in a water soluble de- 
mulcent jelly base for the relief 
of all nasal congestions, acute 
and chronic. 


Soothes the irritated mucous 
membranes, promotes ventilation 
and drainage and makes the pa- 
tient comfortable. 


PROVE TO YOURSELF THE 
ADVANTAGE OF OUR WATER 
SOLUBLE JELLY BASE. SEND 
FOR FREE TUBE TODAY. 


12 N. E. Third St., Miami, Fla. 


Send me _ trade _ size tube 
EFEDRON free. 


M. D. 




















Safe - Sane - Sure 
Feminine Hygiene 


When it is undesirable to prescribe or 
use corrosive coal tar or phenol washes 
in effective strength, turn to Mu-col. It 
is a fine prophylactic and detergent; a 
cooling, soothing aseptic wash of high 
physiological as well as aseptic value 
that lives up to fullest expectations. It 
has a host of uses for surgical clean- 
liness throughout the entire membranous 
area. It is anti-catarrhal, anti-febrile, a 
nicely balanced, economical saline-alka- 
line powder, an indispensable part of 
every physician’s practice. 


Mu-col-ize with 


MU-COL 
FREE to at cctps 
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THE MU-COL CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


You may send me free 6 Quart Test 
Sample of Mu-col. 
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HEN hepatic se- 

cretion is  sup- 
pressed, in whole or in 
part, the process of 
digestion ceases’ to 
work smoothly and 
after a time the suf- 
ferer seeks professional 
advice. 


Among the several 
agents recommended 


CHIONIA 


A Preparation of 
Chionanthus 
Virginica 


has won a position of 
prominence. It has been 
in use for so many 
years that practically 
the entire profession is 
acquainted with its 
value as an_ hepatic 
stimulant. Prepared ex- 
clusively for Physicians’ 
Prescriptions. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a 
professional sample of 
CHIONIA. 


Dr. 
WOO a 





Peacock Chemical Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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And at one time, the write 
referred a case to a pediatrician 
in another city. The head of the 
house was a young man, working 
regularly and advancing slowly, 
but at the time earning a eo. 
paratively small salary. The baby 
was not ill but merely neede 
supervision of its feeding. The 
charge for this was $30 a month, 
which included one office call and 
three phone calls by the doctors 
nurse per month. What the 
charges would have been if the 
baby had really become ill are 
indeed problematical. 

The question now arises—why 
do these people visit the doctors 
having a reputation for high 
fees? The answer is obvious, 
They go because they have ut- 
most confidence in our profession 
in general and those doctors in 
particular. Consequently many 
will risk poverty to secure proper 
medical aid. They are our best 
supporters. Is it wise for ys to 
antagonize our friends when we 
need support so badly? We are 
doing this by allowing a very 
few of our members to charge 
exorbitant fees. 

The following is quoted from 
an article by Dr. Harris in the 
A. M. A. Bulletin for June, 1929; 

“To charge a fee, regardless of 
the nature of the services ren- 
dered, that is beyond the power 
of the patient to pay without 
reducing himself to financial 
bankruptcy or entail-on him a 
debt that will tie him to the 
treadmill for years is a moral 


wrong. To charge a fee that is | 


exorbitant for the service ren- 
dered, notwithstanding the 
ability of the patient to pay, is 
an injustice. There is no physi- 
cian whose eminence or whose 
reputation, however great, will 
give warrant to him charging 
unwarranted fees in the name of 
a humane profession.********#¥* 
It is such instances, more than 
anything else that. have given 
rise to the growing belief through- 
out the land that the great mass 
of people are being overcharged 
for medical care, that only the 
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wealthy are able to aiiord medi- 
cal service, and it is this belief 
that has been the actuating fac- 
tor in the formation of the ever 
increasing number of voluntary 
organizations, of the creation of 
the great funds and foundations 
backed by fabulous millions for 
the purpose of making available 
competent medical care to the 
mass of the people at prices with- 
in their means. There is another 
reason for the existence of these 
organizations and that is the 
belief of their organizers that 
the profession has failed to pro- 
vide suitable means for the dis- 
tribution of competent medical 
care to all the people. If’ tne 
profession is going to assume 
the obligations that the very 
nature of the work imposes on 
it, it must do it thoroughly, ef- 
ficiently, and conscientiously. It 
is the belief of some people that 
the profession has failed to ful- 
fill its obligations and the organi- 
zations mentioned are but the 
outcome of this belief; they are 
some of the means adopted by 
the people to make up for the 
deficiencies of the profession in 
this respect.” 

* * * 

Resuming my article accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 82% of families avail 
themselves of the services of a 
private physician whereas only 
one family in seven uses hospitai 
facilities. The amount disbursed 
by the families in this survey is 
$70 for six months, or estimated 
at $140 yearly. 64% of the total 
amount was expended by one-fifth 
of the families. 

The problem of hospitalization 
for the middle class is more com- 
plex and at present further from 
solution than any other in this 
whole perplexing field. Europe is 
facing exactly the same problem 
but no entirely satisfactory plan 
has yet been evolved. Experi- 
ments in various places can be 
profitably studied and are inter- 
esting. Carroll Streeter, in the 
“Survey-Graphic,” January, 1930, 
tells of an enterprising Saskat- 
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A World Famous 
Natural Saline 
Alkaline A perient 


KUTNOW'S 


Effervescent 


POWDER 


In cases of auto-intoxication 
resulting in acidity, acid indi- 
gestion, bad breath, irritabili- 
ty, sleeplessness — Kutnow’s 
Powder is exceptionally effica- 
cious. 


The British Medical Journal 
says—“decidedly more palat- 
able than the ordinary Carls- 
bad powder evaporated at the 
strings, effectually covering 
the nauseous taste and objec- 
tionable bitter flavor. It is 
gentle, effervescent, and is a 
very efficient and agreeable 
aperient.” 


Let us send you a generous 
trial bottle, gratis. Use the 
form below for your conven- 
lence, 


Ss. KUTNOW & Co., Ltd. 
Aliso makers of Kutnow’s 
Anti-Asthmatic Powder and 
Anti-Asthmatic Cigarettes 


S. KUTNOW & CO., Ltd. 
121 Varick Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me, Gratis, a trial bottle 
of Kutnow’s Effervescent Powder. 


City Ove REN. State 


I favor the following Drug store: 
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Cystogen 





A Non-Irritating 
Urinary Antiseptic 


CYSTOGEN (pure methenamine) 
remains by far the most effective 
urinary antiseptic in the presence 
of acid urine. It is dependable 
and of uniform potency. 


In inflammatory conditions of the 
urinary tract, an antiseptic that 
restrains bacterial growth without 
causing the slightest irritation is 
required. The efficacy of CYS- 
TOGEN in this respect is due to 
the fact that it liberates germi- 
cidal formaldehyde in a _ concen- 
tration that is accurately control- 
led by the natural acid reaction of 
the urine. 


CYSTOGEN is compounded 
with precise skill and is in- 
variably uniform. Use it in 
preference to other prepara- 
tions which are represented as 
similar, 


Write for samples, and 
complete literature. 


CYSTOGEN 
CHEMICAL Co. 


220 Thirty-sixth Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me professional 


























samples of CYSTOGEN in all 
three forms. 
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chewan community where the 
hospital was not only operated 
by a “hospital district”? but was 
paid from tax funds for the bills 
incurred by all residents who 
were tax payers, to the complete 


satisfaction of both the doctors‘ 


and the hospital management. 
Since in this case all hospital 
bills were paid by taxation, the 
average patient was able to pay 
his doctor promptly. Such a plan 
would probably not be feasible 
in a large city, but with modifi- 
cations, the idea might be 
adapted to the situation in some 
communities. 

A Massachusetts hospital and 
one being built in Paris, France, 
are experimenting with the same 
ideas—efficient hospital manage- 
ment, a low flat rate, and a mini- 
mum fee schedule for attending 
physicians. The rate per day in 
the Massachusetts institution is 
$4.50, that in Paris, $2.00. 

Hospitals themselves can aid 
materially by educating the pub- 
lic to a sensible attitude toward 
hospitalization. For example, 
there is no need for expensive 
private rooms for the average 
patient. Hospitals are sometimes 
guilty of trying to “sell out” ex- 
pensive accommodations after the 
manner of hotels. 

Hospital nursing service can 
be maintained at such a standard 
that private nurses will be needed 
only in critical cases. Hospital 
buildings and management can 
be made vastly more economical 
and efficient. There is no need for 
marble rotundas or for having 
60% of the floor space given over 
to administration as is actually 
the case in one hospital studied. 
More small wards and semi-priv- 
ate rooms will provide the 
medium-priced accommodations 
now at a premium in most hos- 
pitals. 

Hospital associations in this 
day of publicity campaigns could 
surely help spread the idea that 
the expenses of illness must be 
allowed for and anticipated even 
in an age of instalments and 
alleged easy buying. A judicious 
extension of credit might be made 
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to selected persons, being done 
jn an experimental way in many 
parts of the country. 

To resume, the insurance plan 
could in time be extended to cover 
hospital care. Patients under 
this plan would be cared for in 
private hospitals and given a 
minimum rate with small extra 
charges only when absolutely un- 
avoidable. They should not be 
allowed to take unnecessarily ex- 
pensive accommodations. This 
would not be a drastic extension 
of the insurance plan but neces- 
sarily might be of more gradual 
application. 

The entire plan should be ad- 
ministered on an insurance basis, 
an insurance company to be 
formed for the purpose unless it 
seems more feasible to work 
through one of the well-estab- 
lished companies. In the latter 
event, the insurance company 
shall be represented on the Board 
administering the plan. The 
Board shall consist of twelve 
members to be elected or ap- 
pointed for terms of three years 
as follows: 

(a) Six members shall be 
elected annually by the House 
of Delegates of California 
Medical Association, or in a 
manner devised by the pro- 
fession. The speaker would 
suggest that two be elected 
at large by the House of 
Delegates and four from four 
districts into which the state 
would be divided, for the pur- 
ose, the latter to be elected 
y the delegates from those 
districts. 

(b) Two members shall be 
elected annually by the heads 
of the sociology, or kindred 
departments, of the Univer- 
sity of California, University 
of Southern California, Stan- 
ford University, and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los 
Angeles. 

(In case of a tie in the 
election, the Governor shall 
cast the deciding vote.) 

(c) ‘Two members shall be 
appointed annually by the 
Governor. 
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CYCLE 


need not beget Periodic 
Distress unless due to con- 
genital or mechanical causes 
as long as 


AMENORRHEA 
DYSMENORRHEA 
MENORRHAGIA 


are amenable to the selec- 
tive, beneficial action of 


APIOLINE 
(Chapoteaut) 


upon the unstriated muscu- 
lar fibers of the uterus. 





This active principle of 
parsley in capsule form 
differs severally from com- 
mercial Apiol and _ should 
not be confounded with it. 








Original vials contain 


24 capsules 
Dose: 1 capsule twice or three 
times daily before and during the 
menses. 


Samples and literature upon 
request 


Laboratoire 
de Pharmacologie, Inc. 


92 Beekman St. 
New York City - 


U. S. Agents 
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(d) Two members shall be 
appointed annually by the In- 
surance Company. 

The plan is primarily intended 
for salaried workers, but is op- 
tional for shop-keepers or small 
business men, whose incomes 
correspond to the schedule. 

Summarizing briefly the ad- 
vantages of this plan: 

The “middle class” would be 
assured of adequate medical at- 
tention when necessary. The levy 
on salaries would not be heavy 
and would amount to no more 
than what the family ought to 
save for such emergencies any- 
way. This would be their insur- 
ance premium and could be 
managed on actuarial and econ- 
omic basis, the amount of premi- 
um varying with the earning 
power of the individual, but the 
benefits would be the same to 
all insured. Large numbers of 
patients could be saved from in- 
validism or rehabilitated and 
made useful citizens. This would 
be invaluable as a public health 
measure and in saving many of 
these patients and their families 
from becoming public charges 
later. 

This plan makes no fee restric- 
tions for doctors not wishing to 
co-operate with the plan and no 
fee restrictions of any sort are 
applied to patients not classified 
as clinic or insurance cases. 

Doctors co-operating are as- 
sured of at least a minimum fee 
for all services and a maximum 
fee for all services is provided 
for clinic and insurance cases 


FLOUR 


Strictly Starch-Free 
for 
DIABETIC DIETS 


Self-rising and easily made into 
‘palatable foods in patient’s home. 


LISTER BROS., Inc., New York,N. Y. 
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IF YOU HAVE 
A CLINIC 


in which calcium medication of 
other reconstructive agents have 
a place 

You are invited to make an ex. 
tensive therapeutic test of the 
comparative value of 


Olajen 


TRA REGISTERED 


COLLOIDAL 











The characteristics of Olajen are: 


1) Colloidal Dispersion of the 
calcium and other salts (de. 
monstrable). 
Rapid and complete assimila- 
tion (verifiable). 
Positive Clinical 
where calcium is 
and in malnutrition, debility, 
nervous exhaustion. 
4) A flavor that makes medicine 
a treat—important fot chil- 
dren and neurotics. 
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Results 


Please write us in what clinic you 
will use Olajen, for about how 
many cases, and we shall be glad 
to send there an ample suppl) 
(quantitative formula on every 
jar) descriptive literature, etc. 
There is absolutely no obligation. 
Olajen will make its way on its 
own clinical merits. 


OLAJEN, 
INc. 


451 W. 30th 
Street 
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handled by them. By allowing 
the well-qualified physician to 
charge a small fee in addition 
to the insurance, his independence 
and proper professional relation- 
ship is maintained, thus avoiding 
many of the evils of the European 
systems. All insurance patients 
are allowed the choice of a physi- 
cian and the management is the 
same aS witk private cases at 
present. Any licensed physician 
and surgeon in California who 
conducts his practice in accord- 
ance with the ethics of the A. 
M. A. shail be allowed to handle 
insurance cases if he desires to 
do so. 

Clinic service would be im- 
proved and extended without all 
the burden of free service being 
borne by the doctors, but would 
be applied only to those worthy 
of this service. 

The fee schedules and salary 
allowance for those. eligible to 
the plan as suggested are tenta- 
tive and must be worked out 
thoroughly by medical men in 
conference with sociologists. 

Although many of the evils of 
the European systems have been 
remedied by the active organized 
effort of the profession, especially 
in Germany where they gained 
the right of the patient to se- 
lect his own doctor, nevertheless, 
it is much easier to correct an 
evil before it is established. 

Fellow-members of the medi- 
cal profession, let us not sell our 
birthright, and let us not allow 
it to be stolen from us through 
our own indifference. 


Ayo0S7Upy 


~ Dr. SIEGERTS 


The familiar flavor powerfully masks unpleasant 
drugs. A stomachic—aids the flow of digestive 
juices; a carminative—expels gases; an appetizer 
—often effective in the most stubborn cases of 
anorexia, during convalescence, following pro- 
longed illnesses; in secondary and pernicious 
anemias and in wasting diseases, tuberculosis, etc. 
Elix, Ang. Amari Sgt—q. 5. Send for sample, 
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WHY NOT? 


combat blood and tissue 
infection and depravity, 
by administering inter- 
nally, tested and proven 
therapeutic synergists?P 


ECHITONE 


a dependable combina- 
tion of Echinacea, Iris 
and Viola, can be pushed 
to effective dosage in 
acute infectious disease, 
-sepsis, furunculosis, 
psoriasis, eczema, syphi- 
lides. 


CYSTO- 
SEDATIVE 


is antispasmodic, diuretic 
and eliminant. 

It is a combination of 
Thuja, Saw Palmetto, 
Triticum Repens, Pichi 
and Hyoscyamus. 
Urethreitis, acute or 
chronic, Prostatitis, Cys- 
titis, Strangury, Urinary 
Incontinence, Prostatic 
Enlargement. 


Samples and literature 
on request. 


Strong, Cobb and Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 



























































HEN the heart has 

been weakened 
from prolonged over- 
work and strain, 


CACTINA 
PILLETS 


A Preparation of the Mexican 
Night Blooming Cereus 


may be safely and ef- 


* fectively prescribed. 


Thus employed, Cactina 
gradually improves the 
nutrition and tone of 
the heart muscle, re- 
stores the cardiac 
rhythm and renders the 
heart more resistant 
to irritating influences. 
Cactina is a true 
cardiac tonic without 
cumulative effect. 


Samples to Physicians 
Only 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a 
professional sample of 
CACTINA PILLETS. 
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Comfort Plus 
Convenience Are 
Seasonable 
Considerations 


irritation or low-grade 
inflammation of the va- 
ginal tract, manifested 
in the form of hyper- 
secretion, leucorrhoea, 
relaxation of tissue, ten- 
derness, soreness, itch- 
ing or burning, usually 
are aggravated during 
the heated term. 


MICAJAH’S 
MEDICATED WAFERS 


are astringent, decon- 
gestive, tissue-toning 
and soothing. More con- 
venient to use than 
fountain syringe or va- 
ginal douche. More ef- 
fective because the me- 
dicaments are brought 
and held in a closer and 
more prolonged contact 
with the affected areas. 
MICAJAH’S SUP- 
POSITORIES shrink 
pile tissue, stop bleed- 
ing, sooth pain. 


Samples and literature 
on request. 


MICAJAH anp CO. 
191 Conewango Ave. 
Warren, Penna. 
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An effervescent antacid—palat- 
able, scientifically correct. 


Liberal amounts for trial sent upon request 
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MEDICAL ECONOMICS 
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remuneration would defeat its 
own purpose because such a serv- 
ice rendered unwillingly would 
be no service at all. 

Every medical practice re- 
quires a share of attention to its 
business side, because it is a 
factor in our economic establish- 
ment. The business pertaining to 
Wy the profession may be taken care 


Sedetahamssanbemmamatseaeaiaensenee: 





1a of by the practitioner himself, 


or, if he feels that such affairs 
detract from his efficiency in his 
profession, he may shift that 
responsibility to a second person. 
But profession though it is, it 
is grounded in the setting of 
business relationships all of 
which have their economic value. 
A professional man would be a 
menace to his fellows if he 
allowed the steering gear of his 
car to break or the wheels to 
come off in the midst of traffic. 
The play on the phrases “Serv- 
ices as rendered” and “Services 
as received” may be as deeply 
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philosophical! as it is glaringly 
irrational. The latter phrase 
refers to a consideration of 
unknown value. 

I stopped a hemorrhage; I 
saved a life. How do I know? 
Would the hemorrhage have been 
fatal if left alone? I don’t know. 
Nobody will ever know. The very 
mention of such a consideration 
as basis for a charge proves this 
article to be the product of a 
mind incapable of evaluating 
facts and formulating ideas for 
the purpose of guiding individ- 
uals in their social adjustments. 

What could the amount of 
money a person has accumulated 
have to do with the professional 
services as received except. in 
the mind of the type of com- 
munist who wishes to dissem- 
inate accumulated private hold- 
ings for the benefit of persons 
who have had nothing to do with 
the toil and sacrifice necessary 
to build up such holdings! 


A non-narcotic agent prescribed by 


physicians throughout the world in the treatment of 


MENORRHEA , 


)YSM ENORRHEA, ETC. 


Ergoapiol (Smith) is supplied only in 


packaves containing twenty capsules. 
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In Cases of Boils 


Fight the Staphylococcus with 


STANNOXYL 


INDICATIONS 
for STANNOXYL 
Stannoxyl is effective in the 
treatment of the following staphy- 
lococcic infections: 
(1) Boils. 
(2) Generalized furunculosis. 
(3) Prophylaxis against boils in 
diabetes mellitus. 
(4) Styes. 
(5) Pustular acne. 
(6) Suppurating wounds (due to 
staphylococcus). \ j 
(7) Chronic osteomyelitis (of sta-s 
phylococcic origin). 
(8} Mixed infection of tuberculosis. 
(9) Abscess of breast (due to 
staphylococcus). 


Dosage: 4 to 8 tablets daily—0.5 to |-gm.—with a little water after meals. 
Advertised to physicians only. Obtainable at all leading prescription 
pharmacies. 





Manufactured in France by Laboratories, Robert et Carriere, Paris. 


ANGLO-FRENCH DRUG CO. (U.S.A.) Inc. 


1270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





There is only one way to find out 
what STANNOXYL will do 


. and that is to try it in your own practice. Send your 
request—today—on a prescription blank or postal card, and 
we will send you a quantity sufficient for full clinical trial. 
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Tests during 


Process of 


Manufacture 


3 Complete 


Inspections 
of Finished 
Product 


These 
Keep 
Nujol 
Above 
U.S. P. 
Standards 


Samples for analy- 
sis and clinical test 
will gladly be fur- 
nished physicians 


on request. 








We wish every physician could watch Nay 
being made, could see the tests made at ewe) 
step in the manufacturing process, indicat 5 
that it is going forward properly, Then obse. ‘ 
the analyses of finished Nujol in three separa J} 
laboratories—three thorough inspections, all c 







which must agree in proving the purity 
clinicAl correctness of Nujol. The properties 
this fine liquid petrolatum would thus be showr 
to rest on scientific fact. 


Nujol exceeds United States Pharma: )pocia) 
standards. Its viscosity conforms with the celine) 
ical standards of physicians themselves. It ig} 
ever uniform—free from injurious substances 
crystal-clear, tasteless and odorless. The ful) 
resources of the world’s largest producer of 
liquid petrolatum are pledged to keep it up to 
this high standard. . | 


NUJOL LABORATORIES 
2 PARK AVENUE, NIW YORK CIT¥ 
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